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SINGAPORE AND HONG KONG. 


Singapore, Oct. 3d, 1897. 

I came near never reaching Singa- 
pore. It was all the fault of a young 
lady from Holland, who had been mar- 
ried by proxy. This tall girl, with her 
complexion of lilies and roses—journal- 
ist, novelist, musician and amateur 
painter—whose blonde head was ever 
seen emerging from clouds of lace, was 
going out to join a playmate of her in- 
fancy, whom she had not seen for six 
or seven years, but who, for a month 
or so, had considered himself her hus- 
band. There was a romantic charm 
about our fair fellow-traveller which 
greatly beguiled the tedium of the voy- 
age. She affected strength of mind 
and a fine freedom from old illusions; 
but the new possessed her to such a 
degree that she would have been quite 
spoiled if her eyes had been less bright, 
and the smile upon her cherry lips less 
frank and winning. When, from the 
height of her feministic theories, she 
discoursed to us of marriage, we used 
to be afraid that she intended to 
avenge upon her future lord all the 
wrongs inflicted in all ages upon wom- 
en by the selfishness of man. She was 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


entering the wedded state with the 
scales of justice nieely poised in her 
hand, and a threat of divorce upon her 
lips. 

As our days on shipboard slipped 
away, it was evident that her daring 
spirit quailed a little before the image 
of the husband, whom she did not very 
clearly recollect. But she was, at least, 
firmly resolved not to imitate those in 
experienced and silly young creatures 
who fling themselves headforemost 
into the enemy’s arms. 

We were coasting the green island of 
Sumatra. The sun was rising, and 
islands of the archipelago, which is en 
tered through the Straits of Malacca 
lay here and there amid the warm and 
heavy billows of the Indian Sea, bathed 
in the languid light of spring. Not un- 
til afterward did I recall the fringe of 
faint blue tree-tops on the horizon-line, 
the villages twinkling amid their tall 
shrubbery, the cabins on piles, peeping 
out from waving leafage, and reflected 
in the blue waters of the flower-garland- 
ed bay. I had eyes only for the strange 
maiden, where she leaned over the 
prow of the ship, her laces fluttering 
around her head like a flock of doves. 
Big-bellied junks were gliding about 
us—curious craft, surmounted by grin- 
ning lines of grotesque human mass — 
sanoes and flotillas of Chinese and Ma- 
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layan rafts. All at once I detected the 
waving of a pair of bare arms, quite 
red in the sunshine, and the figure of a 
a man in white detached itself from the 
mass of gravely-gesticulating creatures 
clad in brilliant rags, and came for- 
ward to the very edge of the quay, 
bare-headed, with a pith helmet held 
between his thumb and forefinger. It 
was he, and he had recognized her, 
though as yet they could only see one 
another's profiles, distinctly outlined in 
the rarified air of the bright, hot morn- 
ing. She, too, advanced, with all her 
soul in her eyes, as fast as the motion 
of the ship would permit; her theories, 
her arguments, her prudence, her ap- 
prehensions, and her categorical state- 
ments, all the 
which she flung him, by handfuls, over 
the netting. 

“There he is! Oh, my 
suddenly perceiving that he was un- 
covered, and oblivious, for her sake, of 
the perils of the tropic sun, she cried 
out, before she had come within hear- 
ing, in a voice which had fully recov- 
ered the accent of feminine authority: 

“Put on your hat, this moment!” 

Their kisses, their wet-eyed laughter, 
their ardent joy, our ship coming to 
port with love at the prow, and the 
shining city wreathed in 
less grandiose than that of Ceylon, but 
more hospitable; the darksome forests 
looking as innocent in the fresh morn- 
ing light as orchards in fairy-land; the 
sea streaked in every direction by the 


dissolving in kisses 


dear—” and 


vegetation 


passage of fantastic, red-sailed boats; 

all these things go to make up a first 
impression of Singapore, which it is a 
delight to me to recall and record un- 
der the early starlight of my first even- 
ing here. 

I am still too much under the won- 
derful spell of Colombo to be greatly 
astonished by anything in this new 
place. I was haunted by the memory 
of what I had left behind me there, 
as I drove into the town by a shady, 
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flowery road, with marshes on either 
side, and the little hamlets very like 
Cingalese villages. There is nothing 
remarkable about the European quarter 
except the massive grandeur of the 
banks. 

The omnipotence of 
firmed in every line of these sculptured 


money is af- 


and stifling-hot palaces, whose thresh- 
olds are haunted by representatives of 
“arth. The Protes- 
their dry and 


every nation upon 
tant temples, with 
meagre architecture, look out of place 
under a sky of cobalt blue; while here, 
as at Colombo, the great hotels amid 
their gardens, the great villas behind 
their iron gates, with lawn-tennis going 
on everywhere in the golden shadow of 
the exuberant shrubbery, all combine 
to present a complete picture of Eng- 
lish life, with its rigid religion, its pas- 
sion for sport, and its immense apti- 
Add to 
the 
tigers, 


tude for physical comfort. 
these things a 

stuffed creatures 
dwarf elephants, and snakes of every 
description—-produce a most melancholy 
effect in the midst of the sunny halls, 
only two steps away from their prime- 
val forests; and a botanical garden, 
which looks down the whole 
town, and would be almost as fine as 
the Peradenya of Kandy—if the trees 
The impression 


museum, where 


panthers, 


upon 


only cast any shadow. 
it has left on my mind is that of a 
magnifi- 
winding 


scorching solitude of lawns, 
cently broad long 
walks, and pitiful palm-trees, all red 
at the tips. 

We also visited a hot-house for or- 
chids. The flowers, with all their hues 
intensified in the sunshine, seemed 
aglow with a kind of baleful life, dif- 
fusing an unparalleled splendor. 
Sniffing, at no great distance, the odors 
of a menagerie, I had a passing hope 
that there I might see, caged indeed, 
but comparatively fresh from their 
lairs, and inhaling with wide nostrils 
the effluvia of their native home, some 


and sad, 
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of those wordrous beasts whose bas- 
tard brothers constitute the attraction 
of our zoological gardens and travelling 
circuses. Alas! a skinny ape or two, 
a single eagle, a few waders, and two 
immense pythons asleep in the mud, 
whom we could not wake even by pok- 
ing them with our sticks between the 
bars of their cage, represented the en- 
tire fauna of these roaring and ven- 
omous isles. 

But the chief interest of Singapore 
lies neither in its gardens nor in its 
buildings, nor even in that harbor 
which receives the strangest shipping 
in the world. This litle island which 
the Sultan of Johore sold to the Eng- 
lish, and of which they have made the 
Gibraltar of the Far East, affords the 
unexpected spectacle of a Chinese col- 
ony. The quarter of the banks and 
hotels, of the churches, the court-house 
and the Temperance Club, is surround- 
ed by streets where the roofs are 
shaped like the keels of boats, and the 
houses are painted blue and adorned 
by dangling signs with letters of gold. 
Not only does living China overflow 
the streets and squares, but the Chi- 
nese dead besiege the isolated villas; 
and their cemeteries invade the shady 
groves upon the surrounding hill-tops. 
Tombs, looking, at a distance, like way- 
side fountains and shining like faience, 
—very pretty tombs, with low, round 
columns, stand ranged along the grassy 
slopes, or twinkle in the sunshine all 
about untilled fields. 

The different Asiatic races all meet 
at Singapore, constituting as motley a 
populace as the crowds that swarm 
in the realistic penumbra of the 
“Thousand and One Nights;” but the 
waves meet without mingling, and the 
Chinaman is not submerged. There 
are Malays with prominent jaws, 
drowsy, but vindictive; excellent coach- 
men, but when their masters discharge 
them they come back by night and cut 
the horses’ hamstrings. There are 


ror 
‘ 


Hindoos from Pondicherry, who are, 
for the most 
Siamese with 
tightly with yellow skin. 


Bengalese, in their many-colored robes; 


part, laundrymen; and 


faces, covered 


There 


skeleton 
are 
and <Arabs, invariably serious, as 
though they felt themselves personally 
responsible for the beauty of their race; 
and men from Java, both negroes and 
Jews, who always appear as adjuncts 
of the Chinese; either commanding or 
commanded, paying or paid by them. 
The rest of the world lives by and for 
the Chinaman. 
with coal and his caravans 
upon them. He draws the jinrikisha, 
and sprawls over the cushions of the 


He loads the vessels 


embark 


landaus. He is the indispensable slave 
and the irresistible master; the exploit- 
He will not suf- 


his 


er and the exploited. 
fer the infringement of 
traditions, or mitigation of his heredi- 
The coolies all but went on 


slightest 


tary filth. 
strike rather than conform to the sim- 
plest requirements of cleanliness and 


hygiene. And they positively defy 
death, by their fecundity. 
The English themselves yield the 


front of the stage to the Chinese, and 
are content to play ball in the back- 
ground and be beaten by the Oriental 
at horse-racing. I was told that out of 
ten recent races, the Chinese have won 
seven. The Germans flatter 
canny tradesmen, who calmly offer for 


these 


sale the most bare-faced counterfeits. 
They keep both the meanest shops and 
the richest bazars, and they never per- 
secute the They wait for 
him without impatience, receive him 
without enthusiasm, and fleece him 
without haste; being saving of their 
strength and sure of their affair. For- 
eigners are decidedly repugnant to 
them. Their moon-faces, melancholy 
or vacant as the case may be, all ex- 
ude, when they come in contact with a 
stranger, a contempt which is felt 
through all their politeness. They al- 
ways contrive, by some sly, childish 


traveller. 
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trick or other, to humiliate us before 
them, to flatter their vanity in 
some mysterious way without compro- 
mising their interests. I 
other people, except the English, who 


own 
know no 


give one, at first sight, so marked an 
impression of pride and self-confidence. 
The stuffs in which they envelop them- 
selves, their thick-soled slippers, their 
long floating queues, all seem to en- 
hance their personal importance. Wom- 
en of the lower classes—the only ones 
whom one meets in the streets, wear- 
ing black pantaloons and blouses so 
sleek that in the full sunshine they ap- 
pear as though bathed in a_ kind of 


moist radiance—stalk abroad with ma- 

tronly assurance, their hands on their 

hips and their stomachs protruding. 
Tall 


rapidly about, fan in 


merchants in silk robes move 


hand, head up, 


forehead anxious, and nostrils dilated 
like those of dogs following the scent. 
And what a variety of types—from the 


bestial ugliness of flat and shapeless 
mugs to the pale, oval countenance of 
All the 


women I have seen were either plain or 


the disdainful young Adonis! 


positively hideous; many of the men, 
the young men especially, have a cer- 
tain indolent grace, and their lips, which 
are more mobile than their eyes, wear 
an expression of haughty scepticism. 
They walk with little ad- 
vanced, and arms enveloped in their 
big Pierrot sleeves, paying no attention 
to what goes on about them. I havea 
notion that they despise other Asiatics, 
almost as much as they do Europeans. 

The streets and shops overflow with 
There are but few beg- 


heads a 


a busy throng. 
gars, very little apparent misery, very 
little noise. Through the windows of 
the Chinese houses, which have a pro- 
jecting upper story, supported by paint- 
ed wooden pillars, one catches glimpses 
of sumptuous interiors with massive 
gilt furniture. Along the streets wind 
earts drawn by clumsy zébus and laden 
closed carriages 


crimson wood, 


with 
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with blinds to which small horses are 
harnessed, and jinrikishas two 
wretch in a 


with 
seats, in which a 
pointed hat pulls along, at a resigned 
trot, a couple of taciturn Chinamen. 
Sunset surprised us in a more tran- 


poor 


quil quarter, far away from the port. 
Groups of Malays were wending their 
ways to their mosques, and we stepped 
into the courtyard of a grotesque Hin- 
doo tempie. There were men playing 
cards before monstrous heads of: Siva, 
scarlet, with coal-black eyes, and white 
tusks curved like rams’ horns. Under 
a shed the hippogriffs, once attached to 
a car in some festal procession, spread 
their huge painted wings; while the 
main entrance of the temple, surmount- 
ed by several rows of ornamentation, 
was draped with red cloth, on which 
was inscribed in black leters, God save 
the Empress of India! 

I have no doubt that this inscription 
was quite sincere, and I can  under- 
stand the Chinese burning little sticks 
of incense before Queen Victoria’s tab- 
let. 
quired without bloodshed, and the col- 
The English 
They 


The island of Singapore was ac- 


ony is a privileged one. 
paid for it in pounds sterling. 
have drained the marshes and despoiled 
the forests; and those who dutifully 
accept their laws may enjoy that sense 
of security which is the portion of free 
men. Immigrants from India will find 
a magistrate empowered to look after 
their interests; Malays, a master more 
equitable than their Sultan; 
indulgent mandarins who suffer them 
to get rich. It may well be said that 
these expatriated folk, naturally lazy 
and prone to pilfering, learn in their 
new homes the necessity of labor and 
the advisability of good faith; but, to 
judge by the individuals whom I knew, 
I hardly think they are all instructed 
in virtuous living. If the European 
colony of Singapore, which is made up 
of English, Germans, Dutch, 
and about seventy Frenchmen, almost 


Chinese, 


Swiss, 
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all invisible, except during the evening 
when they drive back and forth before 
the Grand Hotel de l’Europe—if this 
colony, I say, is in the main decent and 
correct, the steamers that ply the East- 
foster 
brethren a desire to cater to the vices 
of the there 
plenty of little Japonaises about ready 


ern seas among our yellow 


whole world, and are 
to extend their kind of welcome to the 
traveller arriving in the Empire of the 
Rising Sun. 


Hong Kong, Nov.-Dec., 1897. 
Hong Kong most remarkable 
the 


It is three weeks now since 


is the 
result of European conquests in 
Far East. 
I landed, and my first astonishment has 
been growing, day by day, into a pro- 
found admiration. 
The English took 
little, bare, steep, rocky island, a 
fathoms off the shore of China, and in 
less than half a century they have 
evoked from it a vision of imperishable 


possession of a 
few 


beauty. It is a fortress built with an 
eye to the future—a city of the Arabian 
Nights—the first port of the universe 
after New York, or, to borrow an image 
from the English themselves, “it is the 
sparkling and mysterious clasp of the 
golden chain that encircles the world.” 
the 
whose crenellated walls and buttresses 


Facing peninsula of Kow-long, 
appear to surround the port, divided 
from the sea by a thronging barrier of 
clubs, banks, manufactories and con- 
sulates, and by one long street where 
all the races of the globe are represent- 
ed, its edifices crowned by palaces, its 
palaces planted amid tropical gardens, 
its gardens overtopped by smiling villas 
and masses of gay flowers—all these 
combine to produce the fairy-like im- 
pression of an espalier city, trained like 
a vine along a rampart of schist. 

The promontories bristle with airy 
residences—cottages, hotels, hospitals, 
barracks, and the hum of labor is dif- 
fused far and wide over the waters of 
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the bay. Vagabond China swarms all 
over the quays; porters with bamboo 
rods over their shoulders; rowers of na- 
tive boats ; men who carry palanquins, 
and men who drag “rickshaws;” 
coolies with their pigtails, either twist- 
ed up into chignons or carried round the 
crowns; 


head like lazzaroni sleeping 


like cats on the window-sills or terrace 


ledges. The broad street, which runs 
parallel to the sea, beholds Europe, 


promenading be- 
their 


Asia and America 


neath its arcades; Japanese in 
short frocks; tall Hindoo sepoys, whose 
black or 
with their ample architecture the dark, 


scarlet turbans overshadow 
proud beauty of the Mussulman; Phil- 
ippines, whom some tricksy god of the 

have 
Portu- 


Malay Archipelago seems to 
moulded out of Chinese 


with 


clay; 
the 
strolling players; Parsees, in their long, 


guese half-breeds, faces of 
black coats and shakos minus the visor 
—all with strong, Semitic faces; sink- 
merchants, dealers in pearis—smugglers 
upon occasion, but reckoned honest in 
the main, who, when they die, in de- 
fault of the great vultures of Bombay, 
have themselves buried upon some hill- 
their faces 
This stream of het- 


top with turned towards 
the gates of day. 
erogeneous folk, reinforced by Slavs, 
Germans and Anglo-Saxons, and con- 
stantly fed by tributaries from China, 
the 
planades of the Queen’s 


and 


rolls on between magnificent es- 


Road, laden 


with violent contrasts sounds of 
Babel. 


heads, 


And high over the many-col- 
the 
hats, the mangy rags, and the rainbow 


ored turbans and pointed 


Englishwomen with a 
fan in the 


tunics, blonde 
parasol in one hand and a 
other, gently swaying in their bamboo 
chairs, are borne aloft to the broad and 
rhythmic tramp of Chinese bearers in 
the 


a white flannel livery, like royal 


icons of this procession of many nation- 


alities. 
There is no open conflict among 
these men who come from the four 
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points of the compass, and differ as 
widely as possible in language and re- 
ligion. They hate, fear and despise, or 
wholly misunderstand, one another, but 
self-interest, more powerful far than 
prejudice or spite, enables them to keep 
their balance on the steep slope of their 
instincts. They feel that they are un- 
der the dominion of a law of harmony 
and order which transcends their pri- 
vate caprices and protects them from 
themselves. Chinese guilds work freely 
under the British flag. At the base of 
that fine amphitheatre whence the Eng- 
lishman surveys the passage of Euro- 
pean clouds over the face of Asia, 
Chinese commerce finds righteous rules 
and equitable judges—all, in short, that 
is needful for its own prosperity. I 
have never breathed a keener air of so- 
cial independence than in this free port, 
at the mouth of invisible cannon of the 
latest pattern. 

And what sights! What activity! 
Here is Europe and its great shops. 
The booksellers display French novels, 
flanking English and German works 


.on Buddhism, Confucianism, the past, 


the present, and the future of the Ori- 
ental world. Chinese fancy shines in 
the gilding and porcelain of the curios- 
ity-shops and the bazars, newly decked 
in Christmas finery, diffuse over the 
pavements an odor of the shavings in 
Nuremburg workshops, blended with 
the perfume of sandal-wood boxes. The 
vaults of the great market, where a mis- 
cellaneous crowd circulates under 
swaying lamps, roar like an _ under- 
ground factory. And now we are in 
China—a relatively cleanly China—with 
galleried houses full of golden gleams 
and silver tinklings. Money-changers, 
their noses bestridden by enormous 
spectacles, with fat round faces and 
owl-like eyes, lean over counters 
heaped with wooden beads, ringing and 
spinning with the deft fingers of con- 
jurers, the piastres—the pretty little 


piastres! Fantastic characters pursue 


one another along their signs like antic 
devils. The insides of the shops are 
like scenes in the opera with their 
bronze stairways and friezes and their 
carved brackets; of which some are 
in open-work patterns. and some in 
solid sculpture of birds and foliage 
covered with gilding. The drug-shops 
are like the dream of an alchemist, 
who revisits his flashing laboratory in 
the sleep of intoxication. At adjacent 
door-ways the copper-smith hammers 
his metal; the basket-maker weaves 
his bamboo strips; the cook cleans his 
chickens; the chandler ties up his sticks 
of incense; the printer engraves his 
tablets; the cotton-carder draws hoarse 
dull sounds from the one-stringed harp 
on which he does his carding. Along 
the streets decked with inscriptions, 
banners, lanterns and dried fish, with 
here and there an American bar, or a 
Chinese sailors’ boarding house, pours 
a rapid tide, swollen with life and with 
death. There are the strangest of fu- 
nerals proceeding to the sound of fifes 
and cymbals. The coffin, in the form 
of a tree-trunk, is deposited on the 
pavement, and children dressed in 
white kneel or fall flat on their faces 
around it. There is a_ pell-mell of 
mourners, lantern-bearers, shrines 
and funeral-baked meats; a ceremony 
begins amid the hustling of the popu- 
lace, and then, suddenly, undertakers, 
shrines, lanterns, mourners, the coffin 
and the roasted pig, start off at a gal- 
lop and vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye. Then there are weddings, quite 
similar to the funerals; and processions, 
half comic and half religious, where 
painted girls and_ hieratic children 
walk side by side. The Chinese them- 
selves have forgotten the origin of 
these queer customs, but they love 
them because they excite their nerves. 

As you climb the slope of the moun- 
tain the uproar dies away. You are 
now in the region of schoolhouses and 
temples, peaceful dwellings and flow- 
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ery terraces. It is the Los Remedios 
quarter where the Portuguese and the 
exiles from Manila live, amid gardens 
of palm and cactus which seem _ to 
spring out of the very rock, and whose 
opulence invests the prevailing stillness 
with a warm and pensive beauty. Vil- 
las and the ramparts of fortifications 
rise one above another amid the pine 
and fig-trees. It is at sunrise or sunset 
that you get the best view of these 
magnificent monuments of quiet indus- 
try. Keep on climbing, however; there 
is a road up to the very top of the 
mountain—the acqueduct road, which 
follows the undulations of the _hill- 
crest, and leads, at the end of a couple 
of miles, to the great reservoir. Thence 
you can survey on your left and at your 
feet the city and the bay, where the 
ships look like flies caught in a spider’s 
web, with the dingy warehouses of 
Kow-long backed by the white mosque 
of the Mussulman garrison; while to 
your right extends a lonely landscape 
of gentle slopes and valleys reddened 
by the touch of autumn, granite quar- 
ries worked by the Chinese, and small 
fishing-stations. The sound of bub- 
bling water, the murmur of captive 
streams is all about you. And every- 
where the reflection of a sovereign or- 
der which neglects no least detail, and 
has transformed a mountain path into 
an inviting highway: everywhere the 
traces of a conscious and self-respect- 
ing greatness measuring its efforts 
with care, and building for the future. 
Surrounded by lofty peaks, here naked 
and there clad with verdure, command- 
ing a valley which, by its depth,is rather 
a ravine, the colossal reservoir displays 
its Roman magnificence—its broad sur- 
face of emerald water. As I gazed at 
that face so expressive of pride and 
security, reflecting the clouds of heav- 
en but untroubled by their passage, I 
had a mysterious feeling of sadness, 
and my heart sank within me. 

The city will soon climb to the sum- 
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mit of the mountain and drink from 
the brim of this dazzling cup. It has 
already annexed the entire shore, trav- 
elling by shady ways almost as far 
as the valley formerly selected by the 
English for the repose of their dead. 
They have made their cemetery fairer 
and gayer than a public garden. 
Thickets, vases of flowers, lawns, rock- 
work and sparkling fountains—all have 
been lavishly employed to embellish 
the last villegiatura of the English at 
Hong Kong; and if their inveterate 
love of sport survives, the dead can 
hear plainly from their mortuary Bowl- 
ing-green the gallop of the racing 
steeds. 

At nightfall the English leave the busi- 
ness quarter, and are carried up to 
their high-pitched homes by Chinese 
coolies, whose regular strides impart 
a cadenced motion to the palanquins. 
You can see them climbing the rocky 
acclivities in single file, their feet dang- 
ling from their litters, their heads 
thrown back, emitting short puffs from 
their brier-wood pipes. 

The wary Chinese light sticks of in- 
cense before their doors to keep off evil 
spirits. The itinerant merchants set 
up at the street corners their stands of 
peeled oranges and their little furnaces 
for frying. The florists adorn the side- 
walks with briliant heaps of fragrant 
crowns and garlands. In the Chinese 
shops, employers and employed are 
partaking of their evening rice at the 
same table, while here and there from 
behind the closed shutters of dubious 
houses is heard the melody of flutes 
and guitars. If there is no display of 
debauchery save on certain illuminated 
verandas in the centre of the town, 
where lightly-clad European women sit 
enthroned, one half suspects its pres- 
ence everywhere. 

But the nights of Hong Kong are 
wonderful! How often I have trav- 
ersed the hanging gardens in their 
trance of quiet shadow, feeling as 
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though some peerless magician had 
conjured up and were unrolling under 
my feet unreal pathways, and doubting 
whether the ramparts and palaces and 
the masses of shrubbery in their marble 
immobility, yet shedding from their 
summits so exquisite a perfume under 
the stars, would not all vanish with the 
first pale touch of dawn upon the sea. 
I would then turn and begin making 
my way down from the fairy heights, 
until presently the spell that enchained 
me was broken by the hoarse cries of 
certain Chinamen, who barred my way. 
They were palanquin-bearers offering 
their services, but when I declined 
them they did not insist, but went back 
and squatted once more under their lit- 
ters. 

Such is the great city. I do not think 
that racial energy, subservient to a 
commanding will, and guided by 
strong, practical intelligence, ever left 
a deeper impress anywhere than here 
upon the rocks of Hong Kong. The 
talons have gripped deep into the flesh 
of the prey. And yet, though day by 
day you stand more and more abashed 
before the amazing work that has been 
accomplished here, you are presently 
led to suspect among the people whose 
apogee it marks, I will not say the pre- 
monitory symptoms of decline, but a 
certain alarm for its continued suprem- 
acy. I do rot think they give much 
heed to that Chinese competition which 
has been set up on the opposite shore. 
Their anxiety, which is by no means 
purely commercial, comes from those 
patient, indefatigable, economical, 
square-headed Germans, who are so 
clever in exploiting the colonies found- 
ed by others, and who, for twenty 
years or so, they have been meeting at 


every step in their too-contracted uni- 
verse. Here they are at Hong Kong. 

The sight which I beheld on the salt 
seashore of South America greets me 
again upon the stage of the Far East. 
More than half the commerce of Hong 


KXong is in the hands of the German 
colony. It grows and heaps up treas- 
ure; and insensibly, with no rude jost- 
ling, it shoves the English back. The 
attention of the traveller is called to 
the fact by the animosity which the 
mere name of Germany excites in an 
English colonist, and the antagonism 
between the two races is continually 
blazing out ‘in their daily life. The 
Englishman—haughty, cool at play, and 
overbearing in his cups—his too-fre- 
quent cups! for he seems to get drunk 
in obedience to an imperative watch- 
word:—an excellent organizer but only 
a moderately good worker, with whom 
idleness assumes the elegant form of 
sport—the Englishman at Hong Kong 
drinks deep, plays polo, almost always 
keeps a Chinese or half-breed mistress, 
is a frequent guest at the houses of 
“the American ladies,” spends freely 
and carries matters with a high hand 
generally. I have been amazed to see 
how little trouble he gives himself 
about anything, and how empty his 
days really are. Society is divided into 
provincial lotteries. The officials de- 
spise the merchants; the manufactur- 
ers have no intercourse whatever with 
the officials. And these petty preju- 
dices would merit no attention were it 
not for the insufferable assumption 
which emphasizes their pettiness, and 
the magnificent display of solid British 
greatness which renders their absurd- 
ity all the more conspicuous. 

The German colony, on the other 
hand, is more homogeneous, forms a 
compact family, works diligently and 
plays little. The Germans possess one 
faculty which is lacking to the English 
—and alas! tothe French as well—that 
of adapting their productions to the 
need of any nation. It is German in- 
dustry which the Chinese employ by 
preference, and which is gradually get- 
ting hold of all the great markets of 
the world. 

“In fifty years,’ 


ones said to me a 
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young Hamburg merchant, whom 
youth, it may be, rendered a trifle over- 
confident, “Hong Kong will be a Ger- 
man colony. We shall have the money 
and we shall have the land!” 

“And how about the water?” I asked. 

He replied by a verse from the Bible 
and a quotation from Shakespeare. 

In the city of Hong Kong, so rich in 
contrasts, one of those which interested 
me most was that of the two clubs. 
The English club fronts the sea—a 
stately building standing quite by it- 
self—exposed to the blazing sunshine 
all day long, and always full of arro- 
gant faces The Germar club, in a 
steep street in the heart of the town, 
is a broad, low, heavy-looking building 
with arcades as massive as the arches 
of a bridge built against the solid rock. 
The folks who come out of it look sim- 
ple, honest and self-possessed, and I 
have seen some of them exceedingly 
polite to the Chinese. 

There are not more than half a dozen 
French merchants at Hong Kong, but 
that does not matter. Not to mention 
our consul, who is kindness itself, we 
are represented by men whose influ- 
ence may outlast the granite palaces. 
Foreign Missions have established a 
bureau of intelligence, a printing-house 
and a hospital. The bureau is in the 
town, the printing-press and the hos- 
pital are on the mountain-side. 

One morning I took the funicular rail- 
way which carries one up with dizzy- 
ing rapidity, through thickets of pine 
and bamboo, amid hotels whose sump- 
tuous peristyles overlook immensity. 
In the dewy dawn the lawns before the 
villa porches and the rectangular ten- 
nis-courts looked like so many aerial 
lakes. Chinamen laden with balanced 
baskets traversed the steep pathways 
between the verdant hedges, and the 
road to the sanitarium divided the soli- 
tary slope by a band of rose-color and 
gray. It was the first time since I left 
France that IT had been able to walk 


freely in the open sunshine, delivered 
from the fires of the equator, with a 
fresh breeze caressing my cheeks. All 
things wore, to my eye, a homely 
charm; the bushes by the roadside and 
the murmur of a cascade which feli 
from the heights above. I crossed a 
bridge, skirted a reservoir of limpid 
water, beyond which the huts of a 
Chinese village stood huddled together 
like a timorous flock, and caught sight 
of two large ‘white buildings surmount- 
ed by belfries and a cross. 

I asked to see the Fathers, and was 
shown into a library, where I found 
myself in a circle of long-bearded apos- 
tles, grown gray in the service of God, 
who had just finished breakfast and 
were peacefully smoking their pipes. 
They took me to their printing-house, 
where they are themselves both over- 
seers and workmen; and where they 
cast the type for the Chinese Annamite 
and Thibetan characters. Hence fly 
abroad on all the winds the comforting 
words and sweet parables of the Gos- 
pel. Verily, to hear them laugh and 
joke you would not guess that these 
men had led lives of incredible hard- 
ship, made all manner of sacrifices, and 
run the risk of torture and death. Yet 
they have come together from remote 
corners of Asia, where it has pleased 
God to try to the utmost the courage of 
his servants. One of them had gone 
tramping for thirty years up and down 
the treacherous ways of Lhassa; an- 
other had lived through eternities of 
solitude in the heart of China. This 
one was tanned brown by exposure to 
the burning sun of India; that one had 
come down from icy Manchuria; others 
had traversed Cambodia and Tonkin. 
Their old soutanes were white at the 
seams; they had travelled afoot from 
dawn to dusk, exploring the oldest 
ruins of the human race, detecting un- 
der innumerable guises the everlasting 
malady of the old Adam, weighing in 
their balance the dust of those idols in 
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whom millions of men, who never 
knew love, have worshipped their own 
fears; and now here they were in their 
declining days gay and simple, full of 
faith and fervor, still ever valiant and 
ever serene. They invited me, with a 
smile, to visit their cemetery. They 
meant their sanitarium. Monseignor 
Ozoaf, the present Archbishop of To- 
kio, while he was still an attorney at 
Hong Kong built a chapel there at 
had 
the 


The victims 


expense, in which he 
copied the Gothic 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 
of fever, dysentery, liver-complaint, 
when death calls them from their mis- 
sionary their last 
prayers in an oratory where the hands 
of opium-eating Chinese pagans have 
faithfully reproduced the most exquis- 
They can 


his own 


sculpture of 


labors, May say 


ite gem of Christian piety. 
also salute once a fortnight, across the 
luxuriant gardens which hang between 
them and the shore, the French flag of 
the Messageries Maritimes. 

We talked about the Chinese and the 
diculties that attend missionary work 
among them; not the material difficul- 
ties and dangers, of which these men 
make little or no account, but the sleep- 
less energy which it demands, the in- 
cessant small sacrifices which it neces- 
sitates, the disappointments that at- 
tend it, and the sad habit which the 
soul of the teacher must needs acquire 
of getting all its counsel and encour- 
agement from within. I asked them 
whether the 
the young missionaries did not subject 


generous enthusiasm of 


them to some cruel disenchantments, 
and one of them answered: 

“Oh, as for enthusiasm, it is needful 
at the start, and perhaps for the first 
few months after But 


after that the glow subsides and it all 


one arrives. 
becomes a mere matter of will.” 

I was resolved not to quit Hong Kong 
without visiting the Orphanage of The 
I had seen the outside 


Holy Infancy. 
of orphanages before, and it had never 
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occurred to me to desire to visit them; 
but I had never before been in China. 
I remembered having heard light talk 
in times past about the wholesale pur- 
chase of Chinese children from horrible 
monsters; and, sooth to say, I fancy 
that the littie Orientals eat the ogre 
quite as often as they are devoured by 
him. But this work now appears to 
me the sweetest, the most humane, the 
most beneficent in the world, if only 
because here, British soil and 
amid an extraordinary commingling of 
nationalities, it brought me in direct 
contact with the warm and motherly 
Upon these imposing 
heights where England her 
cannon, and Germany stuffs her strong 


upon 


heart of France. 
mounts 


boxes, and where Asia learns some- 
thing new every day concerning the 
power of the check, and the argu- 


ment from brute force, it does not dis- 
please me to see France unfurling the 
banner of St. Vincent de Paul. More- 
over, the buildings themselves, partly 
erected on land which the sea 
has receded, seem steeped in sunshine 
Alsatian—a very 
guide on 
Hong 


from 
and in peace. An 
charming woman—was 
this Ten 
Kong had faded the roses and sharp- 
ened the contour of her cheeks, but her 
eyes inextinguishable 
youth, and she had a kind of 
which accorded well with her mascu- 
and set 


my 


occasion. years at 


beamed with 


grace 


line, almost military, bearing, 
in strong relief her perfect frankness 
and simplicity. 

The orphanage consists of a “tower” 
—to which Chinese parents bring chil- 
dren whom they consider past help 
of a workshop where those whom it 
are 


has been found possible to save 


employed; of an old woman’s home, 


and a boarding-school patronized by 
Portuguese half-breeds, and even the 
daughters of rich Chinamen. We first 
visited the infirmary. The tiny crea- 
tures who lay there dying on _ their 
white cots were the strangest little hu- 
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man masks it is possible to conceive. 
Heads—like poppy-heads—too large for 
the bodies to which they were attached 
— where the nose formed a hollow, and 
the eyes were designated by a barely- 
discernible line drooped as from dessic- 
cated stems. 

“Look at this one,” said the sister to 
me. “Itis a boy, and he is going to die. 
There is never any hope for the boys, 
the boys they bring here. A Chinaman 
never hesitates about getting rid of a 
daughter, but to give up a son is like 
abandoning his hope of a future life. 


This child will die before night. He 
has been baptized. He is happy—” 
“Will the parents come for the 
body?” 
“They will come and look at it. We 


show them always, because of those 
ugly slanders you have doubtless heard 
which represent us to the Chinese as 
ghouls and vampires. They have the 
credulity of children—but they have 
found out at last that we are not so 
bad.” 

We crossed a court planted 
green shrubs, where thousands of little 
white garments that looked like naval 
streamers were drying on lines in the 
sun, and entered a great hall spread 
with matting. All the babies who had 
been snatched from death were crawl- 
ing about there, in the broad white 
light. They climbed, stumbled, rolled 
over and stuck together with the per- 
petual motion of a heap of small hu- 
manity and the absolute silence of a 
bed of crabs. I admired the cleanness 
of their hands and faces and the few 
You 


with 


rags they wore, but what faces! 
would have said that all the little por- 
celain monsters, nodding mandarins, hy- 
drocephalous gods and stone fetiches 
you ever beheld had come to life and 
The 
ter caught up and caressed some of 
them, wiped the noses of others, and 
in general made much of the small cari- 


were exercising their limbs. sis- 


eatures of humanity. 
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“They belong to us,” she said. “They 


are our children. We have given them 


life, and this is what we do with 
them.” 

The work-room into which she took 
me was a school of embroidery. Little 


Chinese maidens of twelve or fourteen 
—some even older—were seated at their 
task of knitting fine laces in various 
patterns. They were under the direc- 
tion of a young sister from Auvergne, 
fresh as a mountain rose, who sat erect 
in the midst of them—her eyes with 


their long, madonna-like lashes bent 
steadfastly on her own work. The 


poor girls with their flat, snub-nosed, 
grinning faces, evidently from 
the lowest order of an imbruited race. 
Yet they produced a singular impres- 
sion of impenetrable reserve and dis- 


came 


ciplined gentleness. Only one of them 
looked up and regarded us with bright, 
inquiring eyes. 

“Do you see that one?” the sister said 
tome. “She is deaf and dumb; she can 
only hear the big brass and the bass- 
drum when the military band passes. 
But whatever happens here she is the 
first to comprehend it; and, in fact, she 
knows everything that goes on. You 
may be quite sure that she understands 
us. Don’t you, my child?’ 
And the little oriental eyes twinkled, 


she added. 


and the girl laughed aloud. 

The next room was set apart for the 
blind. the children 
was under seven; yet 
They sat behind the sewing 


The youngest of 
the oldest, not 
sixteen. 
table in rows rising above one another 
like harpstrings, and I could not bear 
to look at their piteous faces, but fol- 
of the 
wardly enough handled by the young- 


lowed the action needle, awk- 
est of the pupils, slipping on the stuff 


and pricking the small fingers; her 
nearest neighbor managed it better, the 
third with still and so it 


goes on, gaining intelligence at every 


more skill; 


step, until it begins to divine the logic 
of the 


straight line, discovers it, 
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launches into basting at a galiop, loses 
its way, finds it again, begins to take 
smaller and more exact stitches, and 
finally arrives at perfect and assured 
The miracle is wrought 
in profound silence. The little girls in 
their eternal night wear an aspect of 


self-command. 


almost sacerdotal gravity . 

Not far off a lady from Canten, with 
tiny feet, a convinced and fervent Cath- 
olic, was teaching others of the or- 
phans the Chinese letters. I asked the 
sister whether they did not also teach 
them French or English. 

“God forbid!” she cried. “It would 
be their ruin! We will not even place 
them with the most respectable women 
in the city. As soon as they are mar- 
riageable, the Fathers find them hus- 
bands in the interior of China, far 
away from the coast, and I can assure 
you they have no difficulty in so doing, 
for our girls are very much in request. 
But now I must show you the old wom- 
en—and that will be all. The first of 
them refuge with us during 
the plague, five years ago. We made 
welcome, and our asylum was 


took 


them 
founded.” 

I climbed two flights of stairs to a 
group of the 
who 


chamber occupied by a 
most sinister-looking scarecrows 
ever illustrated the possibilities of hu- 
man decrepitude. I had now gone 
over the whole gamut of Chinese ugli- 
ness—from infancy to extreme old age. 
These animated mummies, still kept 
going by a sort of posthumous respira- 
tion, were slowly twisting hempen cord. 
A smiling young Chinaman hovered 
about them. 

“That is the only boy we ever raised,” 
said the sister. “He is an idiot; but 
you know we try to utilize the smallest 
atoms of human life that God entrusts 
to our care, so he takes the blind old 


women to mass, and he is prouder of his 


charge than a Swiss.” 
On our way down two children burst 
out upon us, flinging themselves into 
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the sister’s arms and hanging to her 
skirts. They were a girl and a boy of 
about the same age, both Europeans 
and very pretty, washed and combed 
and nicely dressed, with large, bright 
eyes and fair, rosy cheeks. 

“Aren’t they sweet?” said the sister 
in an aside to me, as she returned their 
caresses. And when they had scam- 
pered off: 

“They are two foundlings,” she said, 
“who were left on our hands—love- 
children, I think they are called. I 
knew something of the mothers. I 
have even seen the father of the boy. 
He is a Dutchman. We have brought 
them up, and they are the very sun- 
shine of the house. Come here, love! 
You’re losing your hair-ribbon!” 

And as she gathered up the child’s 
tresses and re-tied the bow, she whis- 
pered to me: 

“Kiss her, for she is a little French 
girl!” 

I do not know how long I stayed in 
that house, but it seemed to me that I 
learned something new every instant 
from that noble woman. She spoke of 
the Chinese and praised their probity 
and sense of justice, and the strength 
of their affections. 

“a” repeated, 
Chinese, and we have some reason to 
believe that they do not hate us. On 
the vigils of our feast-days they send 
Some 


she ‘we love the 


us poultry and quarters of beef. 
of the richer ones send their children 
to our school. But even the lowest of 
the people, who used to insult us in the 
streets, begin to understand that we 
wish them well and follow our pro- 
tegés with envious eyes. They are so 
poor! I had a striking instance of this 
One of our orphan girls ran 
Happily 


last year. 
away: we never knew why. 
we got word that she was going to sail 
for Canton, and when she arrived at 
the wharf I was there before her. She 
objected strongly to going back with 
me, and we were soon surrounded by 
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coolies, bristling with wrath and run- 
ning out their long, lean chins at me, 
because I had laid hands on a Chinese 
girl. But God gave me courage to turn 
on them and say, “This girl was brought 


to us by her parents fifteen years ago 
in a dying condition. She has grown 


up among us and eaten of our bread, 
morning and evening, every day since 


then. Now she is making off without 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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so much as a “thank you.” Do 
think that right?” They turned their 
eyes from me to the girl, who was 


you 


plump and buxom, with round cheeks 


and a shining forehead, and began 
wagging their heads, while their indig- 
nation took quite a new turn. 
“*You’re an ingrate,’ they cried, ‘to 
9 


be running away, fat as you are! 
André Bellesort. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE FEAR OF OVER-EDUCATION. 


One has no great need to keep his 
ears on the strain in club-rooms and 
places where men talk freely to discover 
how common is a certain indefinite fear 
of the spread of education. And in 
drawing-rooms, too, one has very often 
to lend respectful attention while some 
good old dowager laments how our 
Board schools are fast destroying the 
fine old type of domestic service. It is 
an amiable weakness of advancing 
years, and we must even let it pass. 
There is no earthly use in arguing 
against it. “Have I not lived through 
the change?’ asks the matron. “Have 
I not seen it for myself?” And she 
never guesses that the change has been 
in herself and not in her surroundings. 
What roses now smell so sweetly as 
those of the summer gardens of her 
girlhood’s holidays? Where are the 
singers of these degenerate days that 
can hold the stage with those of by- 
gone opera nights when admirers were 
many, and the one was emerging from 
the crowd, and the world suffused itself 
in rosy mists? It is an ancient story, 
but each one has to find it anew for 
himself, how the shilling of our youth 
was worth a full half-sovereign of 
these later times. We hold in our age- 


ing hands that golden coin, and won- 


der why it no longer commands those 
ten old joyous shillings. 

So we can do nothing but listen sym- 
pathetically while elderly lips, with an 
honest yet mistaken conviction, ask 
where the 
be found that could compare with those 
of their 
the nurses in the least like those who 
nursed their first-born babies. It 
lamentation which even in its most pro- 


housemaids are now to 


“arly-married lives, or where 


is a 


gresive ages the world has never been 
Three centuries ago the typi- 
Ben 
pressed his wonder at 


without. 


cal elder of Jonson’s play ex- 


the change 


Of manners and the breeding of our 
youth 
Within the kingdom since myself was 


one. 


Thus every generation sees the world 
growing worse and worse, till it has 
reached its present level of improve- 
ment, reversing the process of Holmes’s 
poor scholar, who was always getting 
better, till at last he got so well that 
they had to bury him. 

People who look through spectacles 
of a pessimistic tint, see, of course, how 
the working classes are being utterly 
spoilt by education; and there is this 
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reason for a certain limited degree of 
sympathy with their view, that our 
school systems are not all we could 
wish them to be. As factors in the 
world’s history, they are still very 
young and very raw; and although the 
progress they have made is marvelous, 
yet they are far from being ideals in 
the way of expanding the minds and 
cultivating the manners of our young 
folks. The instruction that is given 
still leans far too much to the side of 
facts, and is comparatively barren on 
the side of ideas, which are so much 
more nutritious to a growing mind. 
The length of the Mississippi, and the 
height of a peak in the Andes, are of 
so much less consequence than a fair 
conception of what the Mississippi is, 
or what the Andes look like. Our chil- 
dren, whether in elementary or second- 
ary schools, can face an examination 
with a neat little paragraph about 
Henry the Eighth and his wives, yet 
have no glimmering in their minds of 
the aspect which English life presented 
under a Tudor king. They will rattle 
off a multiplication sum and yet have 
no remote conception what the process 
really means. They will “do” a prop- 
osition in Euclid, yet if you ask them 
to explain in a few common-sense 
words what it all means, you find that 
their learning, glib as it is, has never 
pierced below the surface of their in- 
tellects. I have been an examiner, and 
know how the candidates appear in 
their hundreds, each after the other 
pouring out the same dreary succession 
of unprofitable facts. If there comes 
one in three hundred who has a few 
thoughts of his own, or a way of pre- 
senting his facts which shows that they 
have really kindled into ideas, he comes 
as a passing refreshment to an exam- 
iner who has been reading undigested 
text-book till his brain has grown be- 


numbed. 
Much more usual, however, is the re- 
laxation afforded by the blunderer who 


has on his ear the ring of the parrot 
words and nothing mvre—like the 
youth I remember, who, being asked, 
“What is the chief function of the 
stomach?” began his answer firmly 
with these words: “The stomach is the 
organ of indigestion,” and further on 
explained that the great use of the bile 
was to produce biliousness. These 
jumbles offer the examiner a far more 
frequent little interlude than he ever 
gets from the contact with a bright, 
fresh young mind that understands 
what it is writing about. I recollect a 
candidate who had been asked the un- 
profitable question, “Why did Henry 
the Eighth divorce Katharine of Ara- 
gon?’ He answered, “Because he 
wanted an air.” The last word had 
evidently seemed incomplete, for he 
had struck it out and rewritten it 
“hair.” This too was unsatisfactory, 
and was replaced by “hier.” But on 
subsequent perusal he had resolved to 
shun the difficulty, and had struck out 
the whole answer, for which he sub- 
stituted this other: “Because he wished 
for a mail child.” 

Yet spelling is not one of the depart- 
ments in which our recent educational 
systems fail. It belongs, like the mul- 
tiplication table and the dates of kings, 
to the class of fact-cramming work in 
which the schools excel. Candidates 
in general both write and spell fairly 
well, but it is when thinking is de- 
manded that our schools exhibit the 
weaknesses of their training. And yet 
there is small blame to be attached to 
the schoolmaster. It is not he who 
makes the system. He is like the cab- 
horse that formed the first object of 
Mr. Pickwick’s observations, and is 
“braced up werry tight.” He has al- 
ways the inspector or the examiner to 
be his great taskmaster, and is com- 
pelled to remember that the chief busi- 
ness of education in these transition 
times is with the minimum of effort 
to score the maximum of marks. 
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He knows that the training he is giv- 
ing is a spurious one, but the fashion 
of the times holds him in its vice. The 
education of facts tends to make peo- 
ple in a certain measure self-assertive, 
whereas the education of ideas ought 
to make them broad-mindedly compe- 
tent. To an appreciable extent they are 
prigs where they might have been gen- 
tlemen, and to that extent the fear of 
over-education has its justification. But 
he who looks at this failing in a calm 
and sober manner will see that it is not 
essential to education; that it must and 
will be evanescent; that the teacher’s 
art has a twentieth century before it 
full of wonderful developments and 
improvements; that its shackles will 
be slowly but surely withdrawn, and 
that the education of this first half- 
century of popular systems will be to 
that of the future as the humble porch 
is to the spacious cathedral. 

But there is a another argument 
which, at first sight, a much 
more valid ground for fear of over-edu- 
cation. It asks us what is to happen in 
regard to the rough work of the world, 
humblest classes have be- 


seems 


when the 
come educated and even cultured. If 
the well-read ploughman gathers much 
of Burns’s discontent without any of 
Burns’s glorious justification, will the 
world be any the better for his educa- 
tion? Will a knowledge of English lit- 
erature and modern languages be com- 


patible with the scrubbing of floors 
and the carrying of bricks? I shall 


pass over that smaller section of people 
who ask the question in a purely ego- 
tistiec spirit, as if great bodies of their 
fellow men and women had no rights 
of their own to mental culture and the 
satisfaction that comes from intellec- 
tual pleasures. If the question only 
amounts to this: “Does education make 
the lower classes less obedient, less 
dependent, less attentive, and in every 
way less useful to the upper classes?” 
then it betrays a very evident want of 
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humanity. For it conceives the mass 
of mankind as having been born into 
the world only to serve a select few, 
and, for the sake of that few, it would 
refuse to the many their just claims to 
the largest and fullest manhood or 
womanhood that they can attain. 

But apart from this 
are many who ask a similar question in 
perplexity, yet with no failure of real 
kindliness and right feeling, and it cer- 
sight to be an 


egotism there 


tainly seems at first 
economic danger, this educating of the 
laboring man and woman to be far too 


good for laborer’s work. Let us cast 
our thoughts, however, over a wider 


horizon, and see how the decades that 
are bringing the peril are also bringing 
the remedy. Science is steadily sweep- 
ing away all those humblest classes of 
employment. Hardly any man has now 
to toil up ladders with the hod of bricks 
The donkey-engine 
the 


upon his shoulder. 
does the purely animal 
The reaper is replaced by the 


part of 
work. 
machine, and the ploughman is fast re- 
ceding as the steam-plough makes its 
appearance. We rarely see long lines 
of men, laden with coal-bags, running 
up planks as in the olden days. The 
need of men to do the work of horses is 
diminishing. It is that science 
has by no means conquered the whole 
There is still much scrubbing 


true 


domain. 
of floors to be done by men and women 
on bended knees; and coal is still hewn 
out with pick and axe and the use of 
muscle, with but little of brain. 
And yet, even in our fertile century, 
* works by revolution, but 
One domain after 
Where are now the 
chair- 


use 


science neve 
only by progress. 
another has gone. 
armies of water-carriers, 
porters, and night-men, and 
whom our grandfathers used to re- 
Imagine, if ships had still to 


and 
sawyers 


quire? 
be moved by galley-rowers, what mil- 
lions would be doomed to a beast-like 
toil. Some parts of the big domain of 
unreflective labor will long be left un- 
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touched, but the process is going for- 
ward; and it is clear that while educa- 
tion is rendering the lower classes un- 
fit for the humblest sorts of occupa- 
tions science is steadily sweeping 
away these occupations. [It would 
be too much to hope that these 
processes should be at all times 
strictly proportioned to one =  an- 
other. But in the general drift of 
things they are compensatory, and if 
we only give to science a reasonable 
time it will leave us none of that labor 
to be done which requires an uneducat- 
ed laborer. 

Then comes the uneasy question as 
to what is to become of the classes 
thus deprived of occupation. The 
working classes themselves often curse 
the progress of invention, and are 
tempted to look upon it as no friend to 
their welfare. There are now, it is 
true, no longer any machine-breaking 
frenzies; but the difficulty often arises 
in an acute, though silent suffering. 
Unfortunately society has always to 
travel to permanent good through tran- 
sitory ills. When an army of composi- 
tors is dismissed because some one has 
invented a linotype machine there is 
excuse for some bitterness of feeling. 
And yet there was a time when a whole 
army of manuscript book-copiers had 
to give way before the advent of the 
compositor. 

But the difficulty is always evanes- 
cent, for here, too, there are compensa- 
ting influences at work. For if science 
is abolishing occupations at the lower 
end of the scale, she is creating new 
ones at the top. Think of the hundreds 
of thousands of men who in England 
are now employed in callings that had 


no existence sixty years ago: the teleg- 
raphers, and photographers, and me- 
chanists of a hundred kinds. In the last 
decade or two what an army of skilled 
men have been demanded by the inven- 
tion of the bicycle, the telephone, and 
the electric light! As compared with the 
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beginning of the century, think of the 
long array of marine and locomotive 
engineers, the chemists, the journalists, 
the draughtsmen, the teachers, the 
postmen, railway porters and tram con- 
ductors. What a multitude of callings 
are there which are either new, or else 
newly stocked, so that while the popu- 
lation has quadrupled their ranks have 
been multiplied a hundredfold. But it 
is the entirely new employments that 
strike the mind most forcibly, and any 
one who runs his eye down a census of 
the occupations of the people will sat- 
isfy himself that in England of the 
present day one-fifth part of the adult 
male population find their livelihood in 
eallings that had no existence when 
the century began. 

Thus, while science takes away with 
one hand, it liberally bestows with the 
other; but what it takes away are the 
low-class occupations, and what it 
gives are the high-class ones, demand- 
ing intelligence and cultivating it. The 
general tendency is, therefore, human- 
izing. 

But, of course, it never happens that 
the coal-heaver, when thrown out of 
work by the introduction of a steam- 
crane, can go away and get a place in 
one of the newly-created superior call- 
ings. He is not sucha fool as to waste 
his time in applying for an opening as 
an electric engineer. But there is a 
gradual creeping up that is always tak- 
ing place. And yet the transfer is 
much less effected by the promotion of 
individuals than by promotion of gen- 
erations. No doubt it sometimes hap- 
pens that the intelligent plumber steps 
into the new opening for an electric 
engineer, and leaves a gap, which some 
one of an inferior calling steps into; the 
gaps being filled in succession until, 
perhaps, the riveter, thrown out of 
work by the introduction of hydraulic 
machinery, finds a vacancy at last and 
steps into it. But it more frequently 
happens that the plumber educates his 
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son to be an electric engineer, and the 
carter apprentices his boy to the 
plumber, and the dock-laborer sees his 
young folk aspiring to be carters. 
Thus the general trend of the whole 
social scale is steadily upward in pro- 
portion as science provides intelligent 
occupations at the upper end and abol- 
ishes those that are more or less brute- 
like at the lower; and so humanity, as 
a whole, is the gainer. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to feel uneasy at a pros- 
pect of over-education. If we take care 
to make our school-systems, while they 
grow wider in scope, also wiser in 
spirit, there is nothing in the world to 
fear, and everything to hope for. In 
war and in the struggle of competing 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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industries men of our time have to fight 
in the main with their brains, and edu- 
cation, whether of the mental-gymnas- 
tics order, or of the nature of practical 
training, is the very breath of material 
prosperity; to say nothing of the in- 
creasing dignity it lends to the mind 
itself. We have no choice, therefore, 
but to educate, and to educate as much, 
or better still, as wisely, as we can. 
And in that process there is all gain 
and practically no loss; for the current 
misgiving, which looks with alarm at 
the disappearance of an uneducated 
class suitable for the performance of 
the humblest sorts of toil, is seen to be 
practically baseless. 
Alexander Sutherland. 
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A DRIVE IN THE 


About half a mile from the Constant 
Spring Hotel you turn off at right 
angles from the high road that runs 
to Kingston, into a broad, beautifully- 
shaded land, which, after a pleasant 
drive of about two miles, brings you 
out again upon another of those fine 
high roads which are so justly the 
pride of Jamaica. 

No sooner do you turn off into the 
“lane” (really an excellent and well- 
metalled cross-road) than the wonder- 
ful fertility and peculiar charms of the 
island’s vegetation at once appear to 
your eye and intelligence. 

It is not merely the striking and nov- 
el foiiage, nor the gorgeous and unfa- 
miliar flowers that challenge your ad- 
niration, but your interest also is made 
alert by the sight of a wealth of fruits 
—bananas, aligator pears, cocoanuts, 
the handsome, tempting bread-fruit, 
and the quaintly massive “jack” star- 
apples, guavas, mangos, custard-apples, 
and many others, and by the discovery 
of the great fact that here in Jamaica 
shrub, and plant 
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nearly every tree, 
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which you pass in your drives about the 
island either yields some form of food or 
is valuable for its fibre, its dye, or its 
rare and costly wood. There is very 
little “rubbish” in all this extraordinary 
wealth of vegetation. 

Being off the high road, you will, too, 
in this lane, catch, at the very outset, 
many queer and interesting touches of 
native domestic life, glimpses of the 
negro, the creole and the at 
home, mirth-provoking or pathetic, as 
the case may be, but all interesting to 
the new arrival in a strange country. 

Note as you pass along under the 
over-arching trees the substantial little 
bridges which you cross at intervals, 
In the 
rainy season those same strips of sand 
will suddenly, in an hour perhaps, 
break out into rushing torrents, and 
as they swirl furiously down towards 
the sea, will imperil the safety of both 
man and beast. 

Note, too, the horses which you may 
pass, for, though small and often 
weedy, you cannot fail to be struck by 


coolie 


spanning dry strips of sand. 
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the impression of “blood’’ which so 
many convey. They look thorough- 
bred, and more than one shrewd Amer- 
ican visitor—good judges, of course, of 
horseflesh—have bought here “for a 
song” and taken away animals which 
in the other West Indies and in the 
Southern States have carried all before 
them on the racecourse. 

As you go you will catch, through the 
hedges of pinguin, cactus, or Pride of 
Barbadoes, with its clustering orange 
bloom, peeps at beautiful private gar- 
dens—away on your left stands King’s 
House with its fine pleasure-grounds, 
a botanical garden in themselves, 
where the governor of the island lives 
—and park-like expanses of tree-dotted 
turf. When about three miles from the 
hotel you strike a main road again, and 
as you turn to commence the ascent of 
the hills you should look at the view 
you are leaving. 

On the one side, conspicuous in the 
landscape, is Constant Spring Hotel, 
looking, in the distance, not unlike 

salmoral Castle, standing up finely 
above and beyond the sloping expanse 
of trees, itself at the foot of a glorious 
amphitheatre of hills which frame the 
beautiful picture with consummate 
grace. On the other side lies the har- 
bor, a sheet of emerald and sapphire, 
sparkling like some great jewel in a 
setting of palms. In front of you, push- 
ing their green summits up into the 
blue sky, stand the hills, the back-bone 
of the island, running from end to end 
of it and throwing out spurs as they 
go, which slope down on either side to 
the sea and culminates in the Blue 
Mountains, which, when you reach the 
summit of the range before you, you 
will see in all their beauty. 

As you whirl along the fine, broad 
road, you imagine it is level, but as a 
fact you are steadily going up hill all 
the time, but at so gentle a gradient 
that the ascent is hardly perceptible. 
These gardens that you are now pass- 


ing are the Hope Gardens, well worth 
a separate drive themselves some evcn- 
ing. Look at that little forest of Sisal 
hemp all in bloom together, their flow- 
er shafts, twenty feet high, bearing 
pyramids of branches, all strung with 
little bells; you will never again in all 
your life, probably, see that floral won- 
der. What a flash of brilliant color the 
great arch of Bougainvillia made as 
you passed it, and how incessant on 
either hand are the variegated beauties 
of bank and hedge, yellow alamander 
and blue clithoria, purple ipomcea and 
white convolvulus, and many another 
creeper, plant, and shrub—notable 
among them the hibiscus in several 
shades of carmine and pink. 

And the road curves to right and to 
left, and at every turn it reveals a fas- 
cinating prospect of valley and hill aud 
tumbling river. This is Hope River, 
and perhaps in all the drive you may 
see nothing more beautiful than the 
scene where you cross it for the first 
time some seven miles from the hotel. 
Broken by great boulders into many 
streamlets, it comes splashing down in 
many white-foaming waterfalls and 
whirling in little eddies in the deep-blue 
pools. This is the Hope in its winter 
weakness, enfeebled by drought, but 
what it can be in the rainy months vou 
need not be told when you look at the 
massive fortifications that have had 
to be built to oppose its furious des-ent 
in times of flood. These masonry ram- 
parts and the cascading river down be- 
low, the wonderful vegetation of the 
hill-slopes above, the poinsettias in the 
garden of The Grove hanging out flam- 
ing standards of scarlet, the cassias 
lighting up the gorge with masses of 
yellew bloom, and the infinite variety 
of beautiful vegetation—all combine 
backed by the noble hills that rise up 
tier above tier, some in sunshine, some 
in shadow, to form a picture that can- 
not easily be forgotten. 

That road to our right runs to Gordon 
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Town, another route to the top of the 
hills. But the carriage-way only runs 
to Gordon Town itself, and from there 
the ascent is made on ponies up the 
bridle-path. 

We cross and re-cross the river, get- 
ting pretty views, up and down, of the 
stream plunging along among its 
boulders at the bottom of the valley. 
and when we have left it far below the 
road takes a curve, where the view is 
worth stopping your carriage for. From 
your high “coign of vantage” you look 
straight down into the gorge, the nut- 
laden crowns of the palms lying flat 
deep down below you, and the bananas 
looking like large ferns, while the sides 
of the ravine lean grandly back, with 
their wondrous burdens of vegetation, 
rising two thousand feet above you. 
Away, far down, along the bank of the 
river, runs a road, of which you get 
peeps now and again, and from it num- 
berless bush-paths lead here and there 
up the slope to spots where the natives 
have pitched their little huts of wattles, 
thatched with palm, and each in the 
middle of a patch of cultivation. You 
would never guess that there were hab- 
itations on such steep hillsides, for 
they are all buried up in fruit-trees; 
but every morning there comes into 
Kingston, and every evening goes out 
of it, a light-hearted, merry procession 
of colored folk, all carrying their little 
loads of produce to the market, and 
carrying home again such necessaries 
as they cannot grow themselves. They 
are all of them dwellers on that great 
wooded hillside, and a prosperous and 
contented community they are. But 
perhaps you have already been struck 
by the extraordinary air of general 
well-being and gaiety that pervades 
the native colored classes. And no 
wonder. They never know what cold, 
or hunger, or thirst means, and a very 
little work is enough to buy them such 
clothes as they use and such Juxuries 
as they desire. Indeel, as you will see 
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for yourself before you leave Jamaica, 
this island is a very paradise of peace 
and plenty for the colored man. 

Up and up winds the road, the in- 
cline so slight that willing horses trot 
all the way, and still above you, line 
above line, run the white railings or 
white-washed parapets that guard the 
road; and, looking up, you wonder how 
ever the carriage is going to get there. 
But it does, for the road turms spur 
after spur, taking you first on this side 
of a hill and then on that, till, looking 
down three thousand feet, you now be- 
gin to wonder, not at the height you 
have yet to climb, but the height you 
have already climbed. And you hardly 
seem to have ever been off the level all 
the time, and though you have sheer 
cliffs on the one hand and prodigiously 
deep and steep ravines on the other, 
there can be no feeling of danger ou 
such capital broad roads, while intevest 
and attention are both kept occupied 
by the constant succession of enchant- 
ing views and novel objects—while the 
valleys, on the one hand, sink farther 
and farther down and the hill-tops 
come nearer and nearer. 

You see all those bushes with 
berries strung along their branches? 
That is coffee, and the taller trees 
among which it is growing are pimen- 
tos, from which the world gets its “ali- 
spice.” It looks like jungle, does it 
not? Yet many hundreds of pounds 
would not buy that one hill-slope. 
Among the lovely flowers humming 
birds sparkle as they fly and hover; 
butterflies as large as the birds dispute 
the honey. with them. As you turn 
round the corners you surprise parties 
of tiny ground-doves, and every now 
and again the larger pea-doves flit 
across the road. Up from the valley 
below rise the sounds of voices and 
laughter. Stop your carriage and look 
down. Those are the works on a cof- 
fee-estate, and those flat terraces par- 
titioned off into squares are the “bar- 
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becues” upon which the berries are 
dried. You can see that some of the 
squares are of a different color from the 
rest. The dark ones are those which 
are covered with coffee-berries; the 
others are those which have not yet 
been filled. 

Turn, too, and look at the road up 
which you have been travelling for the 
last hour. It is hardly credible that so 
short a while ago you were at the bot- 
tom of that vast abyss. But you can 
trace your road for several miles, mean- 
dering about on the face of the moun- 
tain like the track of some grub on a 
leaf. You are about thirteen miles 
from Kingston, and what an amazingly 
interesting view is unfolded as you 
round the next curve! 

In the foreground, deep down below, 
all in miniature, lie the pale-green lev- 
els of sugar-cane on the Mona estate 
and its broad acres of cultivation, while 
away beyond it, flat as a lake, lies 
spread out the great Liguanea Plain, 
with the city of Kingston in one corner. 
What a pretty sight it is, booking down 
at it from your eagle’s perch on the 
hills! The city, its white walls glanc- 
ing in the sunlight, spreads out upon 
the green plain that runs down to the 
sapphire sea. Across the harbor 
stretch the “Palisadoes,” a line of the 
brush across the picture, nothing more, 
with Port Royal a mere pendant at the 
end. Beyond it again, lying in the open 
sea, are the “Keys,” little islands real- 
ly, but now only dots—whether they 
are in the sea or the sky who can tell, 
when the blue horizon of the one has 
melted into the blue of the other? 
Away to the right stretches the south- 
ern shore of Jamaica—the air being so 
exquisitely pure that you can see one 
settlement after the other, from Old 
Harbor right away to Bluefields, and 
can follow without a glass the curves 
and bays all along the coast. And, to 
crown all, you look upon this scene of 
such surprising beauty over a_fore- 


ground of bamboos. The hillsides just 
here and the ravine between are all 
plumed with these magnificent plants, 
and it is impossible with such a fore- 
ground, looking on to such a landscape, 
to help feeling that one is in the pres- 
ence of a masterpiece of Nature. 

For all the rest of the trip this de- 
lightful view stays with us—not in its 
entirety, for first one hill and then an- 
other shuts off portions of the scene, 
but every few minutes, as we twist and 
turn up the remaining slopes, we catch 
beautiful glimpses of the sea beyond 
the hills, changing in color at every 
curve—purples and blues and grays, all 
dappled by the shadows of the shifting 
clouds. Nor Alps nor Apennines can 
present in such unbroken series land- 
scapes eloquent of fertility and popu- 
lous with a happy people. 

We begin now to feel that we are 
nearing the top, for every curve leaves 
another summit beneath us. Passing 
the fourteenth milestone we feel that 
the atmosphere has become quite dif- 
ferent and more exhilarating. The 
flowers, too, are some of them gone, 
but for each that we have lost a new 
one has taken its place, and a bright 
lobelia-blue weed begins to brighten 
the edges of the road, and, not seen 
till now, tree-ferns lend a grace all 
their own to the dells in the hillsides. 
Note that native hut all smothered in 
passion-flowers, laden on every spray 
with ripening fruit, the “sweet-cup” of 
Jamaica, the “grenadilla” of South Af- 
rica. Orange and lime trees heavily 
burdened with fruit stand on either 
side of the picturesque little home, and, 
in spite of crowding vegetables, room 
has been found for crotons, the bril- 
liant hibiscus, and some rose-bushes. 
Close above us now appears Newcastle, 
the healthy mountain-home of.the Eug- 
lish regiment quartered in the island, 
and though we are five miles off a crow 
might fly across the valleys and ridges 
that intervene in fewer minutes. A 
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stream comes tumbling down the bill, 
and as we cross it we see the old road 
that leads to Buff Bay on the opposite 
shore of the island breaking away to 
the left, a track that, in comparison 
with the splendid road over which we 
have travelled, looks only fit for a 
bridle-path. Another mile passes, a 
kaleidoscope of fine views of tropical 
vegetation, mountain-side and gorge 
and rushing water, with Kingston seat- 
ed by the sparkling sea coming into 
sight every now and again through 
breaks in the hills. At the seventeenth 
mile coffee again occupies the scene, 
the marshalled in disciplined 
array upon the steep slopes, or lower 
down growing in closer crops up to tle 
side of the road. The highway has 
been driven for two miles through the 
famous estate of Cold Springs. 

Here we get a capital broadside view 
of Newcastle Barracks, built along the 
crest of the spur, the officers’ mess 
perched on the extreme summit, and. 
winding along between banks all set 
with flowers and silver fern, we pass 
under the ponderous masonry of the 
Cold Springs works and barbecues— 
masonry fit for a fortress—and at the 
nineteenth milestone find ourselves "u- 


bushes 


der the barracks. The situation is 
wonderfully picturesque. In getting 
out of the carriage on the parade- 


ground to look at the view east, west, 
south, and north, you are immediately 
struck by the pleasant freshness of the 


air. You are standing 4000 feet above 
the sea. And what landscape lies 
around you! Looking upwards, there 


is St. Catharine’s Peak piercing the 
blue sky; looking downwards, there is 
a noble precipice, magnificently wooded 
except where it has been scarred by 
landslips or the track of torrents. It is 
an imposing view, and far away “roin 
the feet of the mountain-range spreads 
out the Liguanea Plain till it merges 
its green levels in the green sea. 


Good Words. 
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From Newcastle Barracks to the new 
quarters at Greenwich—so called from 
the estate of that name upon which it 
stands—you can see the house there 
down below you on a pretty plateau of 
turf at the edge of a spur of the hill— 
it is only about a mile and a half along 
the same beautifully-graded road, and 
on the right just as you come under the 


military buildings, the road forks, 
and turning up that to the right, 
you reach in a few minutes our 


interesting objective point—Hardware 
Gap. This is the “saddle” of the ridge, 
improved by cutting, which 
marks, as it were, the dividing line be- 
tween the northern and _ southern 
halves of the island. Standing here, 
we who have just come from the sea 
on the south coast can look straight 
away across a splendid gorge, down 
which runs the Buff Bay River, to the 
sea on the northern shore. That bay in 
front is Annotto Bay—what a turquoise 
blue it is—into which the cocoanut 
palms seem to be wading; and _ the 
curve next to us is Buff Bay, both of 
them beautiful spots, which some day 
may be as familiar to American winter- 
visitors as Miami or “Tampa, Ma.” 

Sufficient for the day is it that in a 
little over three hours we have climbed 
in comfort over 4000 feet, and having 
breakfasted on one side of Jamaica can 
sit down here at Hardware Gap to 
lunch, while we the 
And there still remains the pleasure of 
the journey home. The carriage glides 
with hardly any motion down the gen- 
tle gradient, the driver’s whip rests idly 
in its socket, and as we curve in and 
out of the folds of the hills there passes 
by us such an indescribable panorama, 
such a swift succession of dissolving 
views that it is a luxury merely to sit 
still in silence and let your eyes and 
mind tranquilly enjoy so continuous a 
feast of beauty. 


some 


overlook other. 


Phil Robinson. 
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THE PERISHING LAND.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN, 


VIII. 


BEFORE THE CHURCH. 


The bells were ringing for the end of 
the high-mass; the choir-boys chanting 
the Deo Gratias. The little church of 
Sallertaine, quite yellow with lichens 
now, and with the wall-flowers that had 
sprouted in its cracks, beheld from its 
marsh-island, as it had done at any 
time since the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the throng of the faithful pouring 
out of its doors and forming into little 
groups upon the square, in the same 
order and clothed in the same fashion 
as of old. 

The farmers’ sons and the farm- 
hands who had heard mass in the east- 
ern transept issued from the door on 
that side and hurried round the apse 
to see the young girls come out by the 
opposite one. The latter emerged two 
by two, crossing themselves as they ap- 
peared between the pillars of the west- 
ern portal, with eyes demurely fixed 
upon the points of their sabots. They 
knew quite well that their rosy cheeks 
and hair brushed smooth under the 
pointed muslin cap, the flowered stock- 
ings under their short petticoats, and 
their manner of walking and meekly 
crossing their hands over their silk 
aprons would all be keenly observed. 
After twenty steps or so, they lost their 
air of detachment and assembled them- 
selves together, just a little beyond the 
men, near the shop-door of the sisters 
Michelonne. Their eyes were now 
wide-open:—gray eyes and blue, deep 
eyes and shallow; and there were smil- 
ing lips and a rebound of animal spirits, 
and a chattering arose like that of 2 
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flock of birds which recognizes one of 
its own members. 

After the young ones came the farm- 
ers and their wives, and a few widows 
distinguished by a band of black vel- 
vet ribbon laid flat upon the edge of 
the coif. The well-to-do folk all came 
out of the nave, and there were some 
on whose grave lineaments the prayer- 
ful expression was so fixed that they 
seemed to continue their devotions even 
in the open air, and looked like moving 
statues. There were a good many tall 
men with serene, fresh-colored faces 
and smoothly shaven, except for a little 
tuft of side-whisker; and they were all 
clad in suits of black cloth with high- 
collared waistcoats, and a tuck in the 
trousers that lifted them above the an- 
kle, while outside their jackets they 
wore broad blue or green belts, which 
came half-way up to the arm-pits, and 
their round felt hats had velvet ribbon 
bands. They mingled with the young 
people, and the shifting groups pres- 
ently coalesced, so as to form one con- 
tinuous moving band of sober hue, ex- 
tending as far back as the last of the 
choir-buttresses. 

The matrons, on the contrary, pressed 
through the throng and went fheir 
ways. In their stiff, plaited skirts they 
looked like decorated towers; while 
their faces, calm almost to apathy, and 
the brief smile with which they recog- 
nized an acquaintance, appeared to 
show them quite past the restless curt- 
osity of youth, and occupied exclusive- 
ly with such cares and joys and affec- 
tions as might flourish on one green 
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island in the Marais. Erect and digni- 
fied, welcoming with « friendly word 
or two the recruits who joined their 
homeward company, they went down 
the roads that led across the Marais, or 
to the haven where the punts were 
moored. 

Notwithstanding their departure, the 
square before the church was gradual- 
ly filling with people. It was the regu- 
lar Sunday rendezvous—the place 
where, for centuries, the tillers of that 
marshy soil had been wont to assem- 
ble; where men who had been shut up 
ali the week amid dykes and ditches 
could snatch a moment’s recreation. 
Going to mass was, for them, not mere- 
ly a religious duty, but the pretext for 
a pleasant reunion. Not even the grav- 
est and most highly respected among 
them would have failed, before return- 
ing, to go into some saloon and chat for 
an hour or so over a bottle of native 
wine; or perhaps to take a hand at 
ecards, at that game of luette, which had 
been introduced from Spain nobody 
knew how long ago. The landladies of 
the various houses of entertainment 
were already standing upon their door- 
steps along the square, while from the 
whitewashed rooms within came the 
laughter of those who had ordered 
drinks, and fragments of the catch- 
words peculiar to the game. 

Among the young girls who strayed 
along the line of houses in groups, lin- 
gering a little behind the men, there 
was more excitement than usual. They 
all kept glancing at the church door, 
out of which the good women who were 
long at their prayers were now is- 
suing, telling their beads as they 
came. 

“He’s coming,” said the tall Aimée 
Massonneau from Terre-Aymont. “Did 
you see him, girls,—that poor Mathurin 
Lumineau? He wanted to come to 
mass,—though God can’t expect it of 
him—I’m very sure.” 

“Yes,” answered the auburn-haired 


--- 
ivi 


damsel from Malabrit. “He has not 
been in Sallertaine for six years, until 
to-day.” 4 

“Is it so long, do you think?” 

“I know, because it was the year my 
sister was married.” 

“What do you suppose he came for 
to-day?” inquired Victoire Guérineau 
from Pinconniére, a pretty girl with a 
cheek like a wild rose, and a keen wit 
of her own. “It has cost him a great 
effort.” 

“He must have come to please his 
father,” observed another voice. “The 
old man takes it so hard that Francois 
and Eleanore have left him.” 

“T think it was because he wanted to 
be seen with his brother André,” re- 
marked another. “Isn’t he handsome? 
If he were to ask me—” 

Victoire Guérineau laughed aloud. 
“You’re all wrong,” she said. “He 
came to see Félicité Gauvrit!” 

Those who were farthest in advance 
cried out in chorus, “Oh, that is too 
bad! What if she were to hear you?” 
and several of them turned and looked 
back toward the shop-door of the sis- 
ters Michelonne, where the former 
fiancée of Mathurin Lumineau was 
standing amid a small group of people. 
But at the same moment a whisper be- 
gan to circulate. “There he is, poor fel- 
low! Oh, is it not hard?” 

The crippled figure was indeed visi- 
ble under the whitewashed arch of the 
low side-door. It was almost too nar- 
row for him to pass, and he struggled 
painfully. He had hooked one of his 
crutches round the pilaster of the door, 
and was trying to pull himself through. 
His head and one shoulder were thrust 
forward, his breath came thick, his 
features expressed a dogged determina- 
tion. All eyes were fixed on him, but 
he seemed to see no one. His upturned 
glance passed over the heads of the 
Sallertaine maidens and sought the sky 
with such an expression of anguish 
that there was a general movement of 
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compassion in the crowd, and conver- 
sation ceased. “Help the man! He’ll 
suffocate!” cried some one, and several 
persons started to his assistance, while 
the voice of the old father said from 
the dark interior of the porch, “You 
can’t get through that way, Mathurin! 
Let me help you back!” and the latter 
answered in a furious whisper unheard 
by those without: “Let me alone, will 
you? Damn you, don’t touch me! I'll 
get out by myself.” 

His enormous bust was free at last, 
and swelled with the relief. He stum- 
bled, but recovered himself almost im- 
mediately, replaced the hat which was 
falling from his head, and stroked his 
yellow beard. Keeping his crutches 
close to his side, and bearing al! possi- 
ble weight upon his feet, Mathurin Lu- 
mineau looked straight before him now 
—and advanced steadily towards the 
first group of men that silently opened 
to let him pass. No one dared approach 
him. They had long been unused to 
the sight of him, and knew not what 
he meant to do, but they had eyes for 
nobody else, not even for André and 
the farmer who followed close behind 
and tried to overtake him. When the 
invalid came up with the group of girls, 
they parted as the men had done, but 
more hurriedly, for they divined his 
purpose. 

A passage-way was made for him 
toward the houses, and at the end of 
that living lane, bordered with black 
gowns and white caps, the solitary fig- 
ure of Félicité Gauvrit was discernible, 
relieved against the wall of the Michel- 
onne house. She was the lame man’s 
object and she knew it, and exulted be- 
forehand in her triumph. The instant 
she discovered Mathurin on the bench 
with the rest of the Lumineau family, 
she had said to herself, “It is on my 
account that he has come! I will wait 


at the bottom of the square, and he will 
come after. me. 
the world see that she had still a lover: 


” 


She was glad to let 
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the tall, proud girl whom no one had 
ever wanted to marry! 

The women who had been chatting 
with her prudently withdrew, and the 
Maraichine stood alone under the Mich- 
elonnes’ window. Erect, in her stiff 
and heavy black frock, like a lay figure 
in a museum, her glossy brown hair 
brushed back under her small white 
cap, pale and insolent, with head held 
high and arms hanging down over her 
apron of black moiré, she saw her old 
sweetheart crawling towards her, be- 
tween the hedges of curious folk. Their 
intent faces did not intimidate her. She 
fancied she recognized the very waist- 
coat and cravat which Mathurin had 
worn on the night of the accident. She 
even smiled slightly,—a calm, hard 
smile—as Mathurin rested upon his 
crutches, and raised his eyes from the 
ground to the face of Félicité Gauvrit. 
The gloomy eyes of the poor fellow 
said that what he wanted was to see 
her once more and give her to under- 
stand that he was better,—that a ray of 
hope had come to lighten his misery, 
and that the heart of Mathurin Lumin- 
eau had not changed. He offered his 
protracted sufferings of body and mind 
to her who had caused them, in the 
guise of a lamentable prayer, but he 
had overestimated his strength. When 
the handsome girl spoke first, and said 
before all the world, “Good morning, 
Mathurin!” he turned pale as death and 
could not utter a word. To see her 
again so near him, with a smile on her 
red lips, to hear her speak as though 
they had parted only the night before, 
was too much. He turned faint, and 
the big head with its shock of yellow 
hair fell backward toward André, who 
was close behind him, with a look in 
the eyes that said, “Take me away!” 
The younger comprehended in an in- 
stant, and passing his arm round his 
brother, he said aloud just to create a 
diversion and distract the attention of 
that throng of folk: 
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“Good morning, Félicité! It’s a long 
time since I saw you--but you’re not 
changed in tue least.” 

“Nor you,” she answered. 

Some of the by-standers laughed, but 
more of them wept in their hearts, and 
were deeply moved. A few of the 
younger girls were dissolved in pity 
for the unfortunate man, who thus 
withdrew, mortified, exhausted, leaning 
upon the arm of another, who would 
never win a love like that which each 
one of them had ready in her heart to 
bestow upon some as yet unknown suit- 
or. “It’s not his legs only that are 
bad,” said one, “he is sick at heart, too, 
poor man!” 

Meanwhile mothers, holding their little 
ones by the hand, paused to look after 
the group upon the high-road—Tous- 
saint, André and Mathurin, with Marie- 
Rose bringing up the rear—and thought 
with a shudder what a splendid boy 
the cripple had once been, and how the 
same thing might happen to one of 
their own sons. 

Félicité Gauvrit was beginning to 
feel agitated, but in a different way. No 
one thought long of her after the Lu- 
mineau were gone; some of the men 
gathered about the village constable, 
who had mounted upon a_ boundary- 
wall and was crying lost objects, and 
farms to let. Others drifted into the 
taverns, while the young girls made up 
parties for the walk home. Five or six 
white caps would disengage themselves 
from the mass, bob to the others and 
vanish to the right or the left; and 
Félicité, after lingering a few seconds 
longer under the Michelonne windows, 
joined one of these groups which was 
already headed for the Upper Marais, 
to the left of Sallertaine. She was re- 
ceived a little stiffly, like a compro- 
mising acquaintance whom one did not 
wish to offend, but with whom one’s 
mother had warned one not to be too 
intimate. A few jeering remarks were 
addressed to her by the young fellows 
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drinking in the cafés, but she made no 
answer, and she and her companions, 
having descended the slope on which 
the houses of the hamlet were built, 
were presently crossing the Marais, by 
the road leading to Perrier. 

At that season, before the heaviest of 
the autumnal rains, it was still possi- 
ble to reach many of the farms on foot, 
without the assistance of a boat. An 
uneven and ill-kept dyke, flanked by 
two full ditches, led across the mead- 
ows; and the wide prairie, in its gar- 
dry away 
to the horizon, perfectly level, and 
profoundly still. Grazing horses lifted 
their heads to observe the small black 
and white group traversing the uni- 
form immensity, while a slight trem- 
bling along the top of the reeds be- 
trayed where a duck had been startled 
by the sound of passing feet. 

At long intervals an embankment, 
shaped like an ass’s back, only narrow- 
er, branched off from the main dyke, 
and one of the girls would part from 
the rest and proceed along it to some 
solitary house, whose position was in- 
dicated merely by a cluster of poplars 
rising into the air like a puff of smoke. 
On each of these occasions Félicit6 
Gauvrit awoke from her reverie just 
long enough to say “Good-bye,” and 
then relapsed into silence. By-and-by 
she found herself all alone upon the 
path which continued in the direction 
of the sea, and then she slackened her 
pace and plunged deep into her unob- 
served meditations. 

She was not happy at home. Old 
Gauvrit had taken, at sixty-five, a sec- 
ond wife, aged thirty—a flaunting 
creature whose acquaintance he had 
made at Barre-de-Mont, and to whom 
he had secured the reversion of the 
least encumbered part of his property. 
This young step-mother had no love for 
Félicité, and each reproached the other 

with extrava- 
the family sub- 


ment of grass, stretched 


on plausible grounds 


gance, and wasting 
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stance. The eldest son, a_ high-liver 
and addicted to play, who was em- 
ployed in the Custom-House at Sables- 
d’Olonne, was always threatening to 
sue his father for having falsified the 
farm accounts, and by this means he 
extorted payments of money which fur- 
ther diminished the capital of the Gau- 
vrit. The old family, which had long 
been a prominent one in the Marais, 
was going down, and Félicité was only 
too well aware of the fact. The young 
people from Sallertaine and the neigh- 
boring parishes were willing enough 
still to attend evening merrymakings 
at Seuliére, drink, dance and jest with 
the daughter of the house, but no one 
offered to marry her. The failing for- 
tunes of the family, and the notorious 
lack of harmony among its members 
kept suitors at a distance. 

But there was another reason, more 
powerful and more profoundly rooted, 
which prevented the farmers’ sons, and 
even the farm servants, from asking the 
hand of Félicité Gauvrit. It was the 
feeling, sanctioned by obstinate pub- 
lic opinion, that there was a bond of 
honor, a debt of loyalty rendered only 
more sacred by misfortune, between 
Seulitre and Fromentiére. Félicité 
Gauvrit was looked upon as one 
pledged, somehow, to the Lumineau, 
who had no right to take back her word 
and whom no one else had the right to 
seek in marriage while Mathurin Lu- 
mineau lived. A few had also a super- 
stitious feeling that would have made 
them afraid to set up housekeeping 
with a girl whose first love had been 
so unlucky. 

Whatever advances she herself had 
made had always been repulsed, and 
the experience had irritated and soured 


her. There had been moments when 


she felt spiteful enough to wish that 
the cripple had been killed outright. If 
he had died—and he could barely be 
considered alive—she would have re- 
gained her freedom, and the past would 


soon have been forgotten; whereas 
now he was always there, in the home 
parish, a poor creature stumbling about 
on crutches over the farm which he 
ought to have governed. It seemed to 
her sometimes as though it took an un- 
conscionable while to killa man. But 
then again, like the shrewd girl she 
was, she would reflect that since the 
universal sentiment of the community 
bound her in spite of herself to the Lu- 
mineau family, it was through them 
alone that she could ever hope to real- 
ize her consuming ambition, which was 
to get away from Seuliére and the do- 
minion of her step-mother, manage a 
big farm in her own way, and be richer 
and less hampered than she could pos- 
sibly be at home. 

She had never truly loved. Her ru- 
ling motive, as happens not infrequent- 
ly with rustic souls, was vanity, and 
she said to herself, ‘“‘I will wait a while. 
If I keep away from Fromentiére I 
shall be regretted all the more. I am 
sure that Mathurin has not forgotten, 
and some day or other he will come to 
me or send for me. He’s mad, of course, 
but I will make his folly serve my pur- 
pose. Thanks to him I shall get into 
the house again. I shall see them all,— 
the father who distrusts me, but whom 
I can manage.—the young men, who will 
like me because I am handsome, and 
then I shall marry Francois or André, 
and be mistress of the finest farm in 
the parish, as I ought to be.” 

And now Francois whom she had 
proposed to captivate was gone, but 
Mathurin had come to her. At a cost 
of inconceivable suffering he had 
dragged himself to Sallertaine simply 
to salute her in public. And André 
had said before all the girls in the 
place, “It’s a long while since I saw 
you, but you are not changed.” 

The handsome creature had plucked 
in passing one of those yellow irises 
which grow so abundantly in all the 
ditches of the Marais, and her black 
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moiré apron rustied softly at every step 
under her swinging arms as she paced 
along, dreaming of her coming triumph. 
She was looking far beyond the dim 
horizon of the Marais, thinking that 
André would make a very good-looking 
husband, that his figure was better 
than Mathurin’s had ever been, that he 
was only a year younger than herself, 
after all, and that there had been some- 
thing very pleasant as well as a little 
audacious in his manner of telling her 
that she had not changed. “The very 
first chance I have,” she thought, “I 
will invite them all to a dance, and An- 
dré will come.” 

Slowly, in the hot sunshine, she pro- 
ceeded along the uneven levée. The 
crickets were chirping their noontide 
note, whiffs of the odor of dry reeds 
passed on the September air, but Félic- 
ité was so lost in her day-dream as not 
to perceive that she was almost home; 
and she had a rather rude awakening 
when she suddenly identified a white- 
ness in the meadows on her right with 


the farm buildings of Seuliére. The 
disquieting thought arose, at the same 
moment, within her,—What if André 
should leave home as his brother had 
done? And what if Mathurin, intoxi- 
cated by her first kind words concern- 
ing old times, should become jealous 
and prying, and too soon get a clue to 
the intentions of those about him? 

Félicité Gauvrit had stopped still in 
the middle of an arched bridge, where- 
by the meadow-path was carried over 
the canal, and there the tall graceful 
woman suddenly threw up her arms, 
her dark brows narrowing with anger, 
and spit out her flower into the 
water below. Foliowing it with her 
eye, however, as it floated away, she 
caught sight of her own reflected face, 
and the smile returned to her lips as 
she said: 

“IT shall succeed!” 

She then descended the further slope 
of the bridge and struck into a field 
path leading to Seuliére. 


(To be continued.) 
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The far indifferent blue of night 
Broods on the marshes, faintly green, 
Veiled in the soft ambiguous light 

Of evening vapor whitely cool, 
Dreaming over the slumbering pool, 
Wrapping the rushes in between. 

The rushes rustling through the night. 


Night is brooding over the sky, 

° And in the heart of the shrouded lake; 
The bat quivers in silence by; 
The sound of frogs jars and is still, 
Elusive, like a faery mill; 
And hesitating stars awake 
Dimly about a dreaming sky. 


A. Bernard Miall. 
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A ROMANCE IN 


In the winter of 1895-6 two learned 


ladies, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, 
were travelling in Southern Palestine 
in further search of Syriac manu- 


scripts, in the acquisition of which 
they had previously done great service 
to New Testament scholarship, by dis- 
covering an unknown Syriac text of the 
Gospels. Among the manuscripts thus 


obtained there was a bundle of frag- 


ments, mostly written in Hebrew, 
which, on their return to their Cam- 
bridge home, they naturally sub- 
mitted to their friend, Dr. (now 


Prof.) S. Schechter, reader in Rabbinic 
in the University of Cambridge, and 
Professor of Hebrew at University 
College, London. 

Now, fragments of manuscripts are 
notoriously most difficult to identify, 
however skilled the examiner. In the 
case of Rabbinic literature, there are 
variations in language and mode of 
treatment which enable the expert to 
determine roughly the period at which 
a particular piece of Hebrew prose or 
Hebrew poetry was written, but the 
witle extent of that literature renders 
it very improbable that, unless the 
fragment is from some _ well-known 
work, its exact provenance can be de- 
termined. For one whole period—that 
intervening between the close of the 
Canon of the Old Testament and the 
composition of the Mishnah, the foun- 
dation text of the Talmud—practically 
no remains of German are extant, and 
the development of the language dur- 
ing that period of at least four hundred 
years (250 B. C. to 150 A. D.) ean only 
be guessed at from the stage reached in 
the Mishnah. Not that the Jewish 


r 


mind was inactive during that period, 
but the sole remains of its activity are 
represented by the books known as the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, now 
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extant in Greek, but suspected in many 
cases of being translated from the He- 
brew. These, up to the rise of Protest- 
antism, were regarded as integral parts 
of the Bible by all Christendom, and 
even to the present day are recognized 
as useful “for the instruction of the 
faithful,” if not of binding revelational 
authority. A revised version of the 
English translation of the Apocrypha 
was produced as late as 1895 by the 
same company of Revisers as had given 
a new version of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

The Jews themselves have somewhat 
unacecountably neglected the study of 
the Apocrypha, though they represent 
for them the sole remains of their na- 
tional literature during so long a period 
of their history. Accordingly very few 
Jewish scholars devote much attention 
to them, and it is the rarest thing in 
the world for a person versed in Rab- 
binie literature to have aught but a 
passing acquaintance with the Apocry- 
pha. It happened, however, that, by a 
curious chance, the attention of Jewish 
scholars had been quite recently drawn 
to one particular book of the Apocry- 
pha--that known as the wisdom of Sir- 
ach, or Ecclesiasticus, not because of 
its connection with Ecclesiastes (for it 
is more analogous to the Book of Prov- 
erbs), but because of its suitability for 


ecclesiastical use in churches. Prof. 
D. S. Margoliouth, in his inaugural 


lecture as Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, had re- 
vived interest in this book by attempt- 
ing to re-write the original Hebrew, for 
in this one case we have definite proof 
in the Prologue that it was originally 
written in the sacred tongue. Now it 
happens that there are a few quota- 
tions from a Hebrew version of Eccle- 
siasticus scattered through the Talmud 
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and other early portions of Rabbinic lit- 
erature, and Dr. Schechter collected 
these togetherand published them in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review in 1891. He 
was probably the only Jewish scholar 
living who had thus been prepared by 
previous inquiry to identify a Hebrew 
version of any portion of The Wisdom 
of Sirach. 

It happened that, among the many 
fragments contained in the bundle sub- 
mitted te Dr. Schechter, there was one 
leaf, much torn and smudged, and 
searcely legible to any but the most 
expert eyes, yet Dr. Schechter at once 
identified it as a Hebrew version of 
Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 15; xl. 8. After 
all its travels through the ages, and 
after traversing a whole continent, the 
insignificant fragment had, by the luck- 
jest of chances fallen into the hands of 
the one man prepared by his previous 
studies to identify it, and it was as if 
a lost page of the Bible had been re- 
stored by modern scholarship. 

This fortunate and remarkable dis- 
covery has led to others, almost equal- 
ly remarkable. It was not difficult to 
guess the provenance of the Lewis-Gib- 
son fragment. One of the oldest Jew- 
ish communities in the world is that 
of Cairo, which has persisted through- 
out the many vicissitudes of Egypt up 
to the present day. Now, it is a cus- 
tom among Jews never, if possible, to 
destroy any portion of a manuscript 
written in the holy tongue. Attached 
to most of the synagogues of the East, 
at least, there is a receptacle known as 
the Genizah, in which are deposited all 
Hebrew writings, which, owing to im- 
perfections of different kinds, are no 
longer of any use. It had become known 
that the Genizah of the Cairo synagogue 
possessed an exceptional number of 
these disused manuscripts, and leak- 
ages from it had found their way from 
it to European libraries, especially since 
the English occupation of Egypt. Many 
of these fragments have been acquired 
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by the Bodleian, and Dr. Schechter’s 
discovery naturally set the curator of 
the Hebrew manuscripts in that reposi- 
tory, Dr. Nebauer, in search for fur- 
ther portions of the Hebrew of Eccle- 
siasticus. The search was almost im- 
mediately successful. Nine more leaves 
immediately following the Lewis-Gib- 
son fragment, and containing the He- 
brew of Ecclesiasticus xl. 9,—xlix. 11, 
were identified by Dr. Nebauer, and 
published by him and Dr. Cowley at 
the Clarendon Press, not much more 
than six months later than Dr. Schech- 
ter’s discovery. The publication has 
naturally roused unusual _ interest 
among Biblical scholars, and was fol- 
lowed by editions for the use of the 
German learned public by Drs. Smend 
and Schlatter, and for the French 
savants by MM. Joseph Halevy and 
Israel Lévi. 

Dr. Schechter now conceived the hap- 
py idea of applying to the fountain- 
head, and without any resort to sur- 
reptitious means to ascertain whether 
any more fragments of Ecclesiasticus 
were left in the Genizah at Cairo. His 
application was met in the most liberal 
manner by the Chief Rabbi and Ward- 
en of the Jewish community of Cairo, 
who, on his personal application in the 
ancient city, placed at his disposal the 
treasures of their Genizah. This was 
little more than a dark hole in the loft 
of the Cairo synagogue, covered liter- 
ally with the dust of centuries, and Dr. 
Schechter for several weeks devoted 
himself to the preliminary examination 
of the masses of documents that had 
slumbered peacefully through all the 
centuries of Cairene history, awaiting 
their resurrection at his hands. Re- 
jecting those that seemed of little 
value, Dr. Schechter carried away with 
him many thousand fragments, which 
have now been presented to the Uni- 
versity Library of Cambridge in his 
name and that of Dr. Taylor, Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who 
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has throughout taken the deepest inter- 
est in these enquiries. 

Diligent search among the treasures 
thus removed to Cambridge revealed 
a number of literary treasures of ex- 
ceptional interest to the student of 
Rabbinic literature; among others, au- 
tograph letters and juristical responses 
of the great Maimonides. Above all, 
Dr. Schechter was successful in dis- 
covering further leaves of the same 
MS. of Ecclesiasticus, including, by a 
lucky chance, the last leaf of all, which, 
as will later on be seen, is of crucial 
importance for the criticism of the 
Apocryphal book. Here, again, chance 
plaved some very fortunate pranks. 
The Oxford fragments had turned out 
to be continuous with the odd scrap 
discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, and running on consecutively 
from xl. 9 to xlix. 11. Dr. Schechter’s 


new discoveries consisted of four 
leaves, containing passages from 
xxx. 11, almost up to the verge 
of the Oxford MS., but with two 


serious blanks, while the remaining 
three leaves, obviously from the same 
manuscript, took up the tale from 
where the Oxford fragments left it to 
the end of the book. Again chance in- 
tervened, and among the scraps of He- 
brew recently acquired at the British 
Museum the missing leaves of Prof. 
Schechter’s new discovery were found, 
so that practically the whole of the lat- 
ter portion of the book, from chapter 
xxx. to the end, has been recovered, 
though scattered from Cairo to such 
different quarters as Southern Pales- 
tine, Oxford, Cambridge and London. 
In addition to these continuous pas- 
sages, all from the same manuscript, 
Professor Schechter was _ fortunate 
enough to discover four other 
leaves of a different text (termed 
by him MS. A.) ineluding = scat- 
tered fragments from il. 6 to xvi. 26, 
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and has just published the whole of his 
discoveries with the requisite critical 
apparatus and an accurate English 
translation by Dr. Taylor." There is 
every hope that other leaves of the two 
manuscripts may turn up, and practi- 
cally complete the Hebrew text of Ec- 
clesiasticus. As it is, more than three- 
fifths of it have been already recoy- 
ered. 

The remarkable coincidences that 
have combined to help in this recovery 
do not exhaust the resources of the 
“long arm.” As recently as 1882 Pro- 
fessor Bickell, well-known for some- 
what hazardous reconstructions of Ec- 
clesiastes and Job, suggested that the 
last eighteen verses of the Book of Ec- 
clesiasticus contained a sort of alpha- 
betic psalm, analogous to the similar 
alphabetic encomium on the Virtuous 
Woman with which concludes the 
Book of Proverbs, the model on which 
Ecclesiasticus is formed. He was dar- 
ing enough to restore from the Greek 
text the original Hebrew, so as to make 
it an acrostic, the letters beginning 
each successive line being those of the 
Hebrew alphabet, in order. It is well 
known that some of the later Psalms 
are of this character, e. g., Ps. 119, and 
strangely enough there exist in Rab- 
binie literature, no less than two “Al- 
phabets of Ben Sira,” showing by their 
very title a Rabbinic tradition confirm- 
ing Prof. Bickell’s suggestion. The 
newly-restored text confirms his re-con- 
struction, at least as to the opening 
words, in nearly half the number of 
eases. This is certainly a triumph of 
critical ingenuity. on which Professor 
Bickell is to be congratulated. 

Another scholar has attempted a re- 
construction of the original Hebrew, 
but not with such success. Professor 
Margoliouth, to whom I have already 
referred, was of opinion that the orig- 
inal Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, when 
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discovered, would show signs of metri- 
cal arrangement, and he had attempted 
to restore a couple of passages on the 
lines of his theory. One passage has 
turned up in the newly-discovered text, 
but though confirming in some degree 
Professor Margoliouth’s re-construc- 
tion, nowhere exhibits traces of that 
metrical arrangement which he had 
prophesied before the recent discover- 
ies. It is, perhaps, not altogether to be 
wondered at that Professor Margo- 
liouth now stoutly contends that the 
new text is not the original at all, but 
merely a re-translation into Hebrew. 
His ingenuity even goes further, and 
he would explain the exact process by 
which the re-translator set to work. He 
suggests that a Persian Jew, hearing 
from a Christian friend of the interest 
in the book, obtained the Syriac version 
of it. and getting a friend who knew 
Greek to translate the Greek text into 
Persian, he thereupon composed the 
recently-discovered text with the aid 
of the two versions, the Syriac and the 
Greco-Persian. This, according to Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth, would explain the 
resemblance of the present Hebrew at 
one time to the Syriac, and at another 
time to the Greek, while at others the 
text represents mistakes made by the 
Persian friend of the re-translator 
(probably a Christian) in translating 
from the Greek. Not even M. Bertillon 
could be more ingenious; it certainly 
strikes an outsider as much too ingen- 
ious, and it is at once put out of court 
by the simple statement in one of the 
glosses that one of the manuscripts 
used by the copyist finished at a cer- 
tain point; in other words, the variants 
are of two MSS. not of two versions. 
The existence of long passages of the 
Hebrew, which do not occur either in 
the Syriac or in the Greek, is also a 
crushing evidence against Professor 
Margoliouth’s ingenuity. 

Yet it would be idle to deny that 
there are certain aspects of the new 
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text which cause one to wonder whetb- 
er it adequately represents the original. 
From a rough calculation I have made, 
there are something like sixty-seven 
verses, or parts of verses, in which the 
Hebrew has no equivalent in the 
Greek; but, on the other hand, there 
are, according to my calculation, no 
less than seventy-one cases where the 
opposite holds. The Hebrew itself is 
of a somewhat remarkable character; 
not alone does it directly imitate the 
books of the Bible, but it does so in a 
way which is familiar to quite late Rab- 
binic Hebrew in the post-Talmudic per- 
iod, and is not found in the intervening 
period. Again, there are a large num- 
ber of passages in the Talmud and the 
Midrashic literatyre quoted from Ben 
Sira, yet of over sixty that are 
enumerated in Messrs. Cowley and 
Neubauer’s edition, very few indeed 
are found in the present version, and 
rarely in verbal agreement with it. 
Even the writer of the manuscript ob- 
served their absence—almost by itself 
a sufficient proof that he was not the 
author of the version. The use made 
of Scripture by the writer, again, is 
quite of a Rabbinic character, and be- 
trays traces of the allegorical exegesis 
which is found in so much profusion 
among the Talmudic Rabbis, and later 
on had so much influence in the Church, 
All this, so far as it goes, would seem 
to indicate rather a re-translation in 
Rabbinic times than a mere copy of the 
Hebrew original. A similar re-trans- 
lation is known of the book of Tobit, 
so that the possibility of such a process 
is empirically proved. 

But against all these objections may 
be put counter-arguments which prac- 
tically nullify them, whereas there are 
positive arguments which render it al- 
most impossible that the recently-dis- 
covered text is not immediately related 
to the original Hebrew from which 
Jesus ben Sirach translated Ecclesias- 
ticus into Greek. As regards the omis- 
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sions in the Hebrew of passages found 
in the Greek, this is only evidence of 
two families of texts, of which we have 
independent evidence elsewhere in the 
old Latin and Syriac versions. If the 
Hebrew is a distinct imitation of Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, the original character of 
this imitation can be traced in the 
Greek version; and besides, as Dr. Tay- 
jor points out, the Greek translator 
himself, in his interesting prologue, de- 
clared that his grandfather had ob- 
tained “great familiarity with the Law 
and the Prophets and other books,” and 
“was drawn on also himself to write 
somewhat.” That the quotations from 
Ben Sira in the Talmud do not occur 
in the Hebrew text, is only further evi- 
dence of its faulty state. The “mosaic” 
use of Scripture passages in making up 
the text, which is found later on in 
Rabbinic literature (but not during the 
Talmudic times) can also be traced in 
the original of the Greek text, though, 
of course, not with such clearness. As 
for the use of the Hagada, or homiletic 
exegesis of Biblical passages, it was 
possible that this had developed as 
early as Sirach’s date, since we find the 
beginnings of it in the later Biblical 
books, and almost fully developed in 
Philo. 

On the other hand, the more positive 
evidence of the original character of 
the present Hebrew text—or, perhaps 
we should say, the text from which it is 
derived—is shown by many convincing 
pieces of evidence, both internal and 
external. We know that such a He- 
brew original existed late down in the 
Middle Ages, for not alone is it quoted 
with almost the force of Scripture by 
the Talmud, but St. Jerome had seen 
it (“Hebraicum reperi,” he says), while 
Saadyah the Gaon (Excellence), who 
was born in Egypt about 880, and died 
at Bagdad about 942, distinctly refers 
to a copy he had seen, and mentions 
that it was written with the same ap- 
paratus of critical marks as was only 
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given to books of scriptural authority. 
Now, one of the MMS. discovered by 
Professor Schechter gives the text ar- 
ranged in stichoi, just as the Psalms or 
Proverbs are arranged in Hebrew Bib- 
lical MSS., while it is attributed, both 
by Saadyah and the present text, to 
Simon ben Joshua ben Eleazar ben Sira, 
whereas the Greek text, written by the 
grandson of the original author, omits 
the name Simon and calls him simply 
Jesus ben Sirach. It is at once obvious 
from this that the Hebrew cannot have 
been derived either from the Greek or 
from the Syriac, which follows the 
Greek in this particular. 

But it is the evidently closer relation 
to the original shown by the additional 
passages of the newly-recovered text, 
which proves it most conclusively to be 
immediately connected with that from 
which the Greek translator derived his 
version. An instance may be taken 
from the first leaf discovered by Pro- 
fessor Schechter—cclus xxxix., 29-31. 


GREEK. 

Fire and hail, and famine, and death, 

All these are created for vengeance; 

Teeth of wild beasts, and scorpions 
and adders, 

And a sword punishing the 

_ unto destruction. 

They shall rejoice in His command- 
ment, 

And shall be made ready upon earth, 
when need is; 

And in their seasons they shall not 
transgress His word. 


HEBREW. 

Fire and hail, evil and pestilence, these 
also are [formed] for judgment. 

Beast of tooth, scorpion and cobra, and 
a sword of vengeance to ban 
[the wicked]. 

All these are created for their uses, 
and they are in His treasure- 
house, against the time when 
they are required. 

When He commandeth them they re- 
joice, and in their prescribed 
tasks they rebel not against His 
word, 


ungodly 
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This is a part of an argument to 
prove that all things are good, and is 
intended to answer the obvious ques- 
tion which all of us have asked: What 
is the good of serpents and other ven- 
The argument is much 
the 


omous things? 
clearer in the Hebrew than in 
Greek. 

But it is especially in the newly-recov- 
ered hymn on the last leaf of MS.B 
that the evidence of originality is 
strongest. This begins:— 


“O give thanks unto the Lord, for He 
is good; 
For His mercy endureth for ever;”’ 


and continues giving thanks, after the 
model of Psalm cxxxvi., “to the God 
of praises,” “unto Him that keepeth 
Israel,” “unto Him that formeth all,” 
“unto Him that redeemeth Israel,” 
“unto Him that gathereth the outcasts 
of Israel,” “unto Him that buildeth 
His city and His sanctuary,” “unto 
Him that maketh the horn of the house 
of David to bud”—and then has this 
remarkable line:— 


*O give thanks unto Him that chose 
the sons of Zadok to be priests.” 


Now, the priests of the line of Zadok 
practically ruled Judaea during the 
late Persian and Greek period, up to 
the time of the Maccabees, when the 
Zadokite high-priests took the side of 
the “ungodly” Hellenising party, and 
were replaced by the Asmonzans, about 
160 B.C. 
that a pious writer later than that date 
should have contemplated the continu- 
ance of the priesthood of the Zadokite 
family, and quite inconceivable that a 
re-translator of the tenth century would 
have thought of them at all. Profes- 
sor Schechter ingeniously suggests 
that the whole Psalm was omitted by 
the grandson of the original writer just 
because. of this unpopularity of the 
Zadokites during the Maccabean per- 
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iod,? and altogether the existence of 
this line gives by itself ample proof 
of the original character of the newly- 
discovered: text. 

It does more; it throws a light upon 
the character of the book which will 
make it of primary importance for the 
history of Jewish religious development 
between the two Testaments. Biblical 
scholars have for some time been con- 
vinced that the somewhat mysterious 
sect of the Sadducees were, at any rate 
connected -with the party 
the Zadokite high- 
’ is merely 
Even 


in name, 
which held with 
priests, so that “Sadducee’ 
a Greek spelling of “Zadokite.’ 
before the discovery of our text it had 
been suggested by Geiger that the Wis- 
dom of Sirach was really a Sadducean 
book, and was for this reason ultimate- 
ly removed by the Pharisaic Doctors 
of the Talmud from the canon, for 
which it had so many claims. The Tal- 
mud betrays evidence of a long contin- 
ued dispute on the point whether Sirach 
“rendered the hands unclean,” i. e., was 
regarded as a holy book, and thus 
taboo. This marked reference to the 
sons of Zadok in Simon ben Sira’s 
Hymn shows clearly that he was of 
the old-fashioned party, who laid the 
greatest stress upon the words of scrip- 
ture, and regarded the question of : 
future life as one not affecting either 
religion or morality. In his eschatology 
Hades appears to be a place of eternal 
sleep; for him Death was already dead. 
The Wisdom of Sirach will henceforth 
be regarded as the Wisdom of the Sad- 
ducees. 

That intense veneration for the words 
of Scripture which was characteristic 
of the Sadducees, and is shown so clear- 
ly in the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus re- 
cently discovered, raises an important 
question which will probably render its 


, 


2? This would also explain, I would suggest, 
his omission of the reference to the continusnce 
of the high priesthood in Simon's line, given by 
the new Hebrew text of 1. 24, and in the Syriae, 


but omitted in the Greek. 
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discovery epoch-making in the history 
of Biblical criticism. According to 
Jewish tradition, the canon of Scripture 
was closed about 300 B. C. by Simon 
the Just, one of the last men of the 
“Great Synagogue.” Now, during the 
last fifty years a succession of higher 
critics (including MHitzig, Olshausen, 
Professors Cheyne and Wellhausen, and 
even such cautious writers as Pro- 
fessors Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Driy- 
er) have contended that the date for 
the close of the canon must be put 
much later. They fixed the date of 
Daniel at about 164 B. C., and, encour- 
aged by this triumph of critical ingen- 
uity, have brought down the dates of 
several other books, and many of the 
Psalms, within the second century B. 
C. They are almost all agreed, for ex- 
ample, that Psalms xliv., Ixxiv., and 
exlviii., were written in the Maccabean 
period, after 160 B. C. Now Professor 
Schechter, in his admirable introduc- 
tion, has drawn out an elaborate list of 
the quotations from the Bible oc- 
curring in the newly-discovered frag- 
ments, and finds them extending over 
the whole of the Biblical books, with 
the sole exception of the Book of Daniel. 
No less than eighty-seven quotations 
or parallels are found from the Psalms, 
ranging over the whole five books of 
them, and including those just men- 
tioned, which have been so authorita- 
tively attributed to the Maccabean per- 
iod. Professor Schechter’s discovery 
has at once negatived this, and goes far 
to rehabilitate the old Jewish tradition 
of the fixation of the Old Testament 
canon about 300 B. C. 

Much here depends upon the date to 
be attributed to the original of Eccle- 
siasticus. Here, again, we meet with 
that curious set of coincidences which, 
as we have seen, have occurred so fre- 
quently in the external fate of the book. 
There are two references in the Greek 
text which would seem to fix the date: 
the Greek translator speaks of himself 


as writing in the thirty-eighth year of 
the King Euergetes, while in the text 
itself there is an eulogium of the high- 
priest Simon, son of Onias. It is very 
tantalizing, but the fact remains, that 
there were two kings named Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and there were two high- 
priests named Simon, son of Onias. 
Euergetes I. reigned from 247 to 222 B. 
C.; Simon I. died about 280 B. C.; Euer- 
getes II. reigned from 170 to 116 B. C., 
and Simon II. died about 200 B. C. We 
might accordingly make the grandson 
Jesus live under Euergetes I., and his 
grandfather, Simon ben Sira, refer to 
Simon L., or take the later alternatives. 
Almost all scholars have adopted this 
second alternative, for the reason that 
it enables them to give an exact date 
for the Greek version, since only Euer- 
getes II. had a thirty-eighth year of his 
reign, which would correspond to 132 


, B.C. The Simon referred to in the text 


would therefore be Simon II., who died 
about 200 B.C., and the date of the 
Hebrew text would consequently be a 
few years later than that. Professor 
Schechter—perhaps naturally—is_ in- 
clined to adopt the former alternative, 
and thus date his Hebrew text about 
280 B.C. This would render his case 
stronger against the Higher Criticism. 
but would scarcely allow for the strong 
Rabbinie character of the Hebrew, 
which approximates so closely to that 
of the Mishnah of the second century 
A. D., and to my mind scarcely allows 
for sufficient growth of such reverence 
for the Biblical text as is shown in the 
recently-discovered original. But 
whether Simon ben Sira lived in 190 
or 280 B. C., it would be impossible for 
him to quote Maccabean Psalms pos- 
terior to 160 B.C., so either date is 
equally awkward for the Higher Crit- 
ics. 

Altogether, therefore, it would seem 
impossible to exaggerate the interest 
and importance of the recent discovery. 
It seems destined to throw light upon 
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the fixation of the Old Testament can- 
on, upon the development of Hebrew 
between the Old Testament and the 
Talmud, upon the theology of the Sad- 
ducees, while incidentally it will give 
pause to those who have so confidently 
attempted to revise the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament from the Septua- 
gint Version, as well as to those Higher 
Critics who have been so positive about 
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dating separate Psalms. In short, it 
will do much towards filling up the 
blank pages between the Old and New 
Testaments, while, quite apart from 
this intrinsic interest, the circumstan- 
ces surrounding the discovery of the 
Hebrew text of Eclesiasticus must al- 
ways constitute a romantic chapter in 
the history of Biblical scholarship. 
Joseph Jacobs. 





THE WARD BOY. 


AN EPISODE 


“Required, a Ward Boy for a newly- 
erected Hospital—Apply for particu- 
lars to—” 

The advertisement was read out of 
one of the local papers by a friend, 
Vishnu Bulwunt listening attentively. 
He was a thin, lanky, loose-limbed 
boy, about eighteen years of age, clad 
in the usual native costume of the 
“Dhotie,” or waist-cloth, and a close-cut 
jacket; his head was destitute of hair 
save for a little tuft at the top sur- 
mounted by a small red cap. 

“Wah ji! I wonder if they would 
take me if I applied?” he said eagerly. 

“You!”—his companion looked at him 
with amazement—“a Brahmin, demean 
yourself by such employment. What 
are you thinking of? You will lose 
caste forever!” 

Vishnu spread out his palms with a 
deprecatory gesture. 

“What matter?” he said; “who can it 
affect but myself, and to one without 
sons what can matter in this world? 
If I die, who will perform the sacred 
ceremonies necessary to rescue my soul 
from hell? Besides, I am a poor man 
and cannot live without bread; ‘hat,’ if 
they pay me well, I will take the place.” 


OF THE PLAGUE 


IN BOMBAY. 


“A Brahman is a mighty god,” per- 
sisted his companion. 

“I tell you,” answered Vishnu impa- 
tiently, “I am poor, poor, and if I can- 
not earn something my family and I 
will die of hunger in these bad times.” 

“What must be, must,” assented the 
other, at last persuaded of the futility 
of argument, and with the usual Ori- 
ental indifference. 

“I am applying for an appointment 
myself,” he continued presently, pro- 
ducing a sheet of paper. “Listen to 
this—what do you think of my letter? 
It was written for me by the writer in 
the Suddha Bazar. Listen.” He read 
slowly, translating word by word; the 
original, in English, ran as follows: 

“Please will you let me know if you 
have any vacancies? Allow me to in- 
form you that I am offering my ser- 
vices in spite of the bubonic plague. I 
am plain, honest and simple-hearted, 
and will take the greatest pleasure in 
obliging you, and, being no new hand 
in any position, you will shortly find 
you have no chance of dismissing me.” 

“Shabash!” said Vishnu admiringly; 
“that is indeed a clever letter, and will 
assuredly obtain a reward; for myself 





—— 
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I am not frightened either, and I shall 
apply for the place to-night.” 

When, a few hours later, Vishnu Bul- 
wunt, redolent of oi] and brushed from 
head to foot, stood before the door of 
the plague hospital, he was met with 
exactly the same queries as those his 
friend had put to him in the morning. 
For a Brahman to apply for such 
menial employment was extremely un- 
usual, but he accounted for this as be- 
fore as more or less obligatory by rea- 
son of poverty. The question of dan- 
ger from nursing plague patients. he 

raived aside with the same reply. “I 
am poor, and the poor man cannot 
choose his lot,” he said, epigrammati- 
‘ally; “though I have never done such 
work before, yet I have several times 
been ill in hospital and have seen how 
other ward boys do,” he added, anx- 
iously, fearful lest the qualification 
should not be deemed sufficient. The 
wages offered were high, and diverted 
his thoughts from all else. After a few 
more inquiries the doctor satisfied him- 
self that the boy would suit (it was not 
easy to get any volunteers for such serv- 
ice), and it was accordingly arranged 
for him to commence his duties on the 
following day. 

The hospital had been opened a short 
time previously by a large public body 
for the use of any employés who might 
be attacked by the bubonic plague then 
raging in their midst. It was a long, low 
mud andthateh building erected on a 
piece of reclamation ground some two 
miles up the harbor, the waters of 
which lay spread before it. Far across 
on the further side could be seen the 
hills of the Kolaba coast, blue green 
in the distance by day when the fierce 
glare of the sun was on them, soft pink 
and gray in the misty evening light. 
Immediately behind the hospital, to 
which it formed a background, rose a 
plateau formed with cocoanut palms, 
showing in clear, dark outline against 
the sky. Their roots in places over- 


hung the semi-circular hollow caused 
by recent excavation, the crimson soil 
of which, especially with the glow of 
sunset resting on it, presented the ap- 
pearance of a still gaping, bleeding 
wound, inflicted on Nature by the 
wanton hand of man. Great boulders 
of purple rock lay scattered around, 
adding to the wild picturesqueness of 
the spot—it was very silent and seques- 
tered, hidden more or less from sights 
and sounds of the outside world, and 
approached by a beaten track which 
wound round the foot of the ridge. In- 
side the hospital was arranged a row 
of low iron bedsteads; these formed the 
sole furniture of the ward, but all was 
clean and fresh, and ready for occupa- 
tion. In a small hut close by lived the 
native apothecary in charge, whilst 
the ward boy sat crouched on his 
haunches, his chin resting on the palms 
of his hands, the sole living being in 
the hospital itself. 

It was mid-day and the air was still 
and hot. Vishnu sat looking across the 
harbor, thinking over the events of the 
previous evening, when, after having 
signed an agreement with the doctor, 
he had returned to relate the joyful 
news of his appointment to the few 
remaining relatives he possessed. His 
child-wife had said very little, but her 
eyes gleamed happily at the idea of the 
small fortune they would possess when 
Vishnu should receive the munificent 
income of twenty rupees a month. 
“And all my clothes,” he had added as 
a crowning surprise. The naked brown 
baby in his wife’s arms was very thin, 
and Vishnu looked at it compassionate- 
ly, though, of course, being only a girl, 
it could never expect either affection 
or consideration in the world. Perhaps 
if he could propitiate the gods by sac- 
rifice some day a son might be granted 
him to perform those rites necessary 
after death to rescue his soul from 
hell. Though a Brahman and duly in- 
vested with the sacred thread, Vishnu 
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was absolutely ignorant of most things 
pertaining to his religion. His uncle, 
who had formerly denounced him as 
idle and good for nothing, now rated 
him soundly for undertaking employ- 
ment which wouiu bring disgrace not 
only on himself, but on all connected 
with him. Vishnu had sorrowfully ac- 
quiesced in ine sentence of degrada- 
tion, comforting himself merely by re- 
peating now and again, “Twenty rupees 
a month and all my clothes given me;” 
it was a marvellously solacing reflec- 
tion, and the only one that appealed ‘o 
the poor, half-starved little wife who 
watched him with reverent eyes. Next 
morning Vishnu had left the house in 
the cool silence of dawn, and mid-day 
found him at his post at the plague 
hospital. 

In his hut the apothecary was read- 
ing a letter received by the morning’s 
post from a friend, an accountant by 
profession; the contents were as fol- 
lows: 

“T have been ill and am now recover- 
ing; there is some wonderful native 
medicine given me principally for pain 
in my side, the drug to be taken once 
a week in boiled flesh of tortoise: this 
has reduced pain in my side by about 
one-seventh. It was at first thought 
that I had the the 
plague, but it was not so, and I hope to 
Then 


evil sickness of 


be cured soon by His Grace.” 
followed more to the same effect. 

“Bah!” ejaculated the apothecary 
seornfully—-he was a small, sleek, very 
fat Goanese—“‘nowadays men are so 
frightened they think every pain is go- 
ing to turn to plague. They have no 
courage, none at all; now if I was nerv- 
ous about such things how would I 
have taken this appointment, this very 
well paid appointment?” He patted 
himself complacently and looked across 
at the empty hospital. At the door sat 
Vishnu looking out over the sea. 

“T don’t believe that boy will stay if 
we get a case,” he thought, and shook 
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his head sorrowfully in anticipation of 
the lad’s defection. 

“Ah, there are not many such brave 
men in the world as I,” and again he 
stroked his pompous little person in a 
congratulatory way. Inside the hospi- 
tal it was cool, dark and still; outside 
the glare and heat were intense, but the 
only sounds were those of the crows 
cawing and the copper bird with its 
one monotonous note, *““Toohoo,” *Too- 
hoo,” *“Toohoo.” Presently Vishnu’s 
head dropped forward on 
and he fell asleep. 

For ten whole days the hospital re- 
mained absolutely empty. Every morn 
ing Vishnu and dusted the 
wards after having first performed his 
the teeth- 


his knees 


swept 


own ablutions—above all, 
cleaning which is such an essential part 
of a The 
apothecary in his little hut grew vis- 
ibly fatter and oilier, and was almost 
jocular on the subject of the plague, 
from which they seemed indeed to have 
There was very 


Brahman’s observances. 


wonderful immunity. 
little to be done all day but to eat and 
sleep and to ask questions of the few 
people from the outer world who visit- 
ed the hospital. Now and again an 
English Sahib would come, accompan- 
ied by the doctor, and, after seeing 
round the place, express satisfaction 
Vish- 


the arrangements, 


at all the arrangements therein. 
nu was a part of 
and therefore included in the general 
The who 
came occasionally to sell sweetmeats, 


satisfactoriness. natives 
or the barber who squatted beside Vish- 
nu under a tree at the back of the 
apothecary’s house to shave him—for 
no Brahman will himself — 
brought accounts of what was happen- 
ing in the city; the latest news of the 
plague, the price of grain, and the 
possibility of a rise or fall in the rates, 
and the number of bodies burnt at the 
principal burning-ghat of the city; such 
information was imparted in brief or- 
acular sentences. On the eleventh day 


shave 





senses 
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a patient was brought to the hospital, 
almost the first indication of his arrival 
being the sudden departure of the 
apothecary, who had prayed daily and 
fervently that his services might not 
be required. The sick man was laid 
on one of the narrow iron bedsteads; 
his wife had come to tend him, and 
held a baby at the breast—it was the 
great attraction of the hospital that 
patients might bring their own rela- 
tions and feed and nurse them, and so 
run no risk sf pollution by the touch of 
any one belonging to a different caste. 

Vishnu set about his work cheerfully, 
and did it well. The case was a seri- 
ous one, but, having been taken in 
time, not hopeless. In a few days the 
patient was pronounced out of danger, 
but in the meantime two other cases 
had been admitted. Another apothe- 
cary, a far better type of man, had 
been appointed, and the doctor paid his 
visits regularly three times by day and 
once at night. He was also a Goanese 
—a clever and not unkindly man. The 
time passed more quickly with so much 
to be done, and Vishnu counted trium- 
phantly that he had now worked 
sixteen days towards the attainment of 
his month’s wages. True, one rupee 
and a few odd annas had been ad- 
vanced him for food; these must be de- 
ducted: the balance owing to him had 
to be carefully reckoned on his fingers. 
He had worked faithfully and well for 
this, and had earned the praise of 
both doctor and apothecary. Not that 
Vishnu cared much for words, but still 
if thrown in together with other good 
and substantial things they might be 
taken as not altogether worthless. An 
instinct of common human:ty had led 
him to be attentive and patient with 
the sick men, who generally lay rolled 
up like so many motionless mummies 
upless the delirium was on them. dur- 
ing which it would require sometimes 
absolute force to hold them in their 
beds. There was one poor fellow to 


whom Vishnu was particularly drawn 
by the fact of his being the only patient 
whose relatives had not attended him 
to the hospital. Moreover, the man was 
weak and suffered during his convales- 
cence from fainting fits, which had 
once or twice sent Vishnu running 
wildly across for help, thinking him to 
be dead. The doctor duly recorded 
the fact in the official report as follows: 
—‘Suffers from fainting feats; it is a 
common occurrence during recovery 
amongst those affected with weak 
hearts.” In spite of the “feats” the 
man was recovering, and bade fair to 
be discharged cured. Vishnu had con- 
fided to him the great salary he was 
to draw, and had been pleased at seeing 
his companion duly impressed. 
* * * * * + + 

One evening Vishnu sat outside wait- 
ing for his dinner, which was being pre- 
pared by one of the women belonging 
to a patient, a Brahman like himself. 
It had been a very depressing day, 
with two deaths in the hospital; the 
bodies had been removed to a burning- 
ghit not very far distant. The ghat 
was hidden from the hospital by the 
plateau, but Vishnu could see the 
flames leaping into the air in the dis- 
tance; a tree covered with white blos- 
som which stood near and appeared at 
the end of the ridge was dyed blood- 
red. Overhead the moon was shining 
brightly in a cloudless sky, the wind 
had risen and blew in from the sea, 
disturbing the rushes on the bank, 
amongst which the frogs were croak- 
ing, rustling the dry leaves on the 
thatched roof of the hospital, and touch- 
ing the tops of the palm-trees along the 
ridge. It was a cold wind, and Vishnu 
shivered impatiently. He had hurt his 
leg a few nights previously crossing 
the ground in the dark, and the wound 
was sore and painful—he had not 
thought of having it attended to. In- 
side the hospital a patient was scream- 
ing wildly in delirium: outside a 
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screech-owl settled amongst the 
boughs of the tree behind the apothe- 
eary’s hut, and joined with the frogs 
in making night hideous with their 
noises. On any ordinary occasion Vish- 
nu would not have noticed such com- 
mon, everyday sounds, but he was tired, 
and depressed, and could not get the 
calculation of his wages right. He had 
eaten very little food that day, and, 
in fact, for days past, being loth to 
draw any more advances on his salary; 
after all there would be none too much 
when divided amongst himself, his wife 
and child; then, too, doubtless the 
uncle would exact something in pay- 
ment for all the time he had lived at 
home earning nothing or next to noth- 
ing. When at last the food came he 
was disinclined to eat it, and soon re- 
turned to the ward. There, at least, 
it was warm, and there was company, 
however far from lively. His duties 
had to be performed, and he set about 
them in a mechanical way; at his 
friend’s bed he waited a moment. “I 
am all right now,” said the man, “and 
shall be out tomorrow, and back at my 
work again soon. I hope you may have 
good luck and not get ill yourself.” It 
was his way of thanking the lad. Soon 
after the doctor made his round for the 
night, and would not come again unless 
sent for to his house in the city. The 
apothecary was close at hand, and 
came in from time to time to see if 
anything was required. 

The hospital was very quiet at first, 
and presently Vishnu, sitting huddled 
in a corner wrapped in his blanket, fell 
asleep. Once in the night a woman 
who wanted something came and 
touched him on the shoulder; he was 
sleeping very heavily and_ shivered 
from time to time. When the dim gray 
morning light stole in and the patients 
began to rouse themselves, there were 
ealls for the ward boy. They called 
loudly and the women impatiently, and 
yet the boy did not stir, though he was 
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lying in their midst, lying as he had 
fallen over during the night. 

One of the women shook him, 
still he did not move. 

“He must be dead,” screamed an- 
other; “run and fetch the apothecary.” 

“The apothecary came over leisurely. 

“Dead!” he said contemptuously, “I 
saw him sleeping quite peacefully 
when I passed through the ward.” 

The boy still lay just as before, but 
his breath was coming in short gasps. 

The apothecary dispersed the wom- 
en crowding round the lad and had him 
removed toa bed. His experienced eye 
told him at once that Vishnu was down 
with the plague. It was not astonish- 
ing. Later the doctor came; he looked 
across at the apothecary and shook his 
head. 

= malignant case,” he said thoug)t- 
fully; he was a clever, practical man; 
then they discovered the wound on the 
leg, and he spoke even more hopelessly 
than before. 

“We must do our best, but it is a bad 
ease.” 

Both he and the apothecary had tak- 
en a fancy to the boy who had worked 
so cheerfully and so bravely in the 
ward. 

Two “coolies” were pressed into ser- 
vice, for it was not easy to procure 
ward boys now that all knew the dan- 
gers attending the post. They were 
wild, half-stupid, sullen-looking crea- 
tures, but better than none at all, and 
quite willing to remain for high wages. 

All that day and the next Vishnu lav 
in a stupor, from which he only roused 
on the third evening. Then came wild 
delirium, during which he was forever 


but 


making hopeless calculations. 

“Sixteen days at twenty rupees a 
month, cut one rupee three annas, 
twenty days at sixteen rupees. Cut a 
day, cut two rupees, twenty rupees at 
sixteen days”—and so it went on and 
on all through the long hours. 

Towards morning he fell into a quiet 
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sleep, from which he woke almost free 
from fever and with his senses clear. 

When the Doctor had been and gone, 
and the apothecary alone stood beside 
him for a minute, Vishnu tried to 
speak. 

“I am all right now—how long have 
I been ill?’ he asked. 

“Only two or three days; you are bet- 
ter, but must remain quite still,” the 
other answered. 

“Shall I get no wages whilst I am 
ill?” he inquired anxiously. 

“You will get your full wages,’ 
the reply—the apothecary’s answer was 
unauthorized, but he spoke as his feel- 
ings dictated, being a humane man. 

“That is good,” replied Vishnu, turn- 
ing his face to the wall contentedly. 

The long hot hours of the day passed; 
towards evening a breeze sprang up 
and blew in at the open door. Present- 
ly the moon rose and Vishnu could see 
the light on the waters of the harbor. 
The doctor had been again and pro- 
nounced the boy decidedly better, but 
that he would need much care. At 
eleven the apothecary came on his 


’ 


was 


round. 

“IT have served sixteen days,” said 
Vishnu anxiously; “de you think the 
Sahibs would give me a few rupees in 
advance to send to my family? It can 
be cut from my wages at the end of 
the month.” 

“T will speak to the doctor about it,” 
answered the apothecary soothingly, 
as ‘he passed on round the hospital. The 
only sounds in the ward that night 
were those from the sleeping coolies, 
who snored loudly. The patients were 
better, all but-one who had been buried 
the previous day; the others lay sleep- 


ing quietly. Vishnu lay quite still. 


looking out over the rushes towards 
the moonlit waters. He was in no pain 
now, only very weak. How fortunate 
it was, he thought, that he had not 
died this time, without any son to per 
form the ceremony necessary to rescue 


his soul from hell; it was the one 
thing of his religion which was a real 
practical fact to him. Then he won- 
dered if his wife would cry and tear 
her hair; but no, she need never know 
he had been ill and she so nearly @ 
widow. Presently, looking round the 
ward, he began to wonder how the 
other patients were, particularly the 
man who had lain like himself without 
a relative to tend him; it occurred to 
him he would go and see for himself— 
the man’s bed was near the door. Get- 
ting off the bed he felt strangely weak 
and giddy, and was obliged to hold the 
bedsteads for support as he passed. 
The moonlight lay in a broad white 
streak from the open door to the wall, 
and that was where the bed should be; 
he made another step forward and fell 
prone on the earthen floor. A shriek 
rang through the ward—the patients 
turned restlessly but did not wake— 
the snoring coolies raised their heads. 
and dropped them again, for all was 
still. Outside in the tree behind the 
hut the screech-owl woke, and its 
piercing unearthly cry filled the air; 
soon it too ceased, and then all was 
still, very still. 

In the morning when the light stole 
glimmering in, some one moved. Pres- 
ently the apothecary came in, unusual- 
ly early, before anyone was astir. 

“T had a bad dream about the boy,” 
he said afterwards, when recording the 
facts to the doctor, “and woke thinking 
I heard him scream. It was only the 
screech-owl, though, so I just went 
back to bed. When I found him this 
morning he was quite dead, stiff and 
cold.” 

The two men looked at each other 
and then at the form lying on the bed. 

“He was a good ward boy,” said the 
doctor; “it will be difficult to get an- 
other like him.” 

“Vishnu Bulwunt died from failure 
of the heart’s action;” this was the 
official report. 
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His body was burnt, as that of a high- 
caste Brahman should be, on the prin- 
cipal burning-ghat of the city, and his 
wages for sixteen days at twenty ru- 
pees a month duly forwarded to the 


Longman’s Magazine. 


-s 


‘i 


5 


not de- 
ducting the fees for the burning of the 
corpse, which were paid out of the 
funds of that public body in whose ser- 
vice he died. 


meek-eyed child-widow, even 


E. I. R. H. 





LINKS WITH 


There is living at the present day, in 
—shire, a hale and hearty old lady 
who was born in 1799, and will 
therefore, on her birthday in 1901 (and 
there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be followed by several more) 
have lived in three centuries. 

The thought of this fact has some- 
thing pleasantly stable and reposeful 
about it at a time of such swift and 
kaleidoscopic changes as ours, when a 
return to society after an absence of 
but three or four years lands one in a 
fresh world of new faces, new habits, 
aud even of new words and phrases, 
and when there is little sadder reading 


who 


than an old address-book of ten years 
ago. In her quiet, slow-living county 
it is surely no great stretch of imagin- 
ation to suppose that old Mrs. -—- may 
in the first year of her life have come 
in contact with some old village cen- 
tenarian; and if we may carry the not 
impossible fantasy a step forward, she 
may in this next year of grace, give 
her blessing to some baby, perhaps of 
her own stalwart race, who, in its turn, 
may live a hundred years. Thus three 
frail links of human life would stretch 
from 1699 to the year 2000, if this 
world be destined to exist till then. 

It is not necessary to have accom- 
plished more than half the years of a 
centenarian in order to make acquaint- 
ance with one of the sober pleasures 
of the middle-aged—that of retrospec- 
tion; and dull indeed must have been 


THE PAST. 


the life that has not amassed some lit- 
tle treasure of tradition, and of associa- 
tion with the past; while to happier 
mortals there may come a feeling al- 
most of wonder at the number and 
variety of the slender but strong and 
enduring threads which link them with 
the persons and events of bygone days. 

It was our fortune, some twenty 
years ago, to spend the summer holi- 
days in a sleepy Bedfordshire village. 
The weather was bad, which facilitated 
liad 


brought with us to do, the house-party 


the progress of some work we 
was a young and merry one, and the 
villagers were a novel and interesting 
study. The village consisted mainly of 
one long straggling street, leading to 
and from the fine fourteenth-century 
church, which seemed so much too 
large and imposing for its present uses. 
A few old helmets and flags, literally 
covered with the dust of ages, hung 
from its rafters, and the bell was rung 
at odd times on weekday afternoons, 
for no discoverable reason but that it 
always had been, “time out of mind.” 
Our first acquaintanceship in the vil- 
lage was with a very aged couple, liv- 
ing in a cottage close to the church; 
that with the husband was short, as he 
died a few days after our arrival, his 
illness having been, in fact, the occa- 
sion of our knowing them; but the wife 
gradually admitted us to the very real 
privilege of her 
saddened at. 


her friendship and 


genial, racy intercourse, 
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first by that reasonable sorrow for the 
loss of her mate, which women of her 
class so often feel and express with 
such direct and touching simplicity. 
The cottage boasted no parlor, and, sit- 
ting with her one late afternoon in her 
kitchen—a pattern of decent order and 
cleanliness—we spoke of the old times 
and the changes in the village, which, 
us | had seen in a county history, con- 
tained fewer inhabitants now than a 
hundred years ago. We were having 
tea, for | had found that the easiest 
way to make my old friend accept a 
trifling present was to ask to share it 
with her, for surely a sturdier spirit of 
independence never dwelt in a human 
breast than in hers. 

Her day’s work was momentarily 
suspended as we sat, one on either side 
of the little tea-table near the hearth, 
but her lace pillow stood on the round, 
oilcloth-covered table behind us—for, 
like every other woman in the village, 
she practised the graceful and pretty 
but ill-paid art of lace-making, and I 
had often watched the deft old hands 
playing, with what seemed miraculous 
celerity and certainty, among the mul- 
titude of little bobbins. The pleasant 
click-click of the bobbins was silent 
now, but would soon begin again to be 
earried on till night. The lamp was 
lighted, and a round glass bottle, filled 
with water, stood between it and the 
pillow, so that the light passing through 
the water magnified the threads and 
made the worker’s task easier. This 
method of magnifying their lace-work, 
she told me, was universal in the craft, 
and of great antiquity. 

In answer to a question as to what 
she knew of past events in that part 
of the country, after a few moments’ 
thought she looked up and said: “Well, 
a long while ago, before my father’s 
time, and he lived to be ninety, and 
before his father’s time—ay, and before 
that again—there came a man into 

these parts, and he harried the country 


most shameful and did a rare sight of 
mis-cheef, and his name—his name was 
Oliver Cornwall. He was a bad ’un!”’ 

No one who saw the kindling eye and 
heard the energy of her accents could 
help feeling what a very real thing 
tradition is. Among these sons of the 
soil, from generation to generation, and 
after all it had needed but three or 
four, the story of Cromwell’s doings, 
of his “harrying” of their countryside, 
had been handed down to this the last 
of their descendants—for Mrs. Jackson 
was a childless woman—and it was 
equally plain that his acts had met 
with their stern disapproval. 

Seeing how keen an interest her 
words awakened, she searched her 
memory again, and presently began 
afresh with: “And I’ve heard tell of 
another man—that was a long time ago, 
too—and a queer name he had; Hudibras 
he was called. He wrote against the 
king, so the king’s men were always 
after him, but’”—and here she gave an 
amused chuckle—“‘they never managed 
to catch him. They could see him 
walking about the fields, but before 
they could lay hold of him, he’d be gone 
—vanished away, like. The same thing 
if they went to the manor-house, where 
he was stopping; whatever watch 
they’d put on him he was gone before 
the ‘pursuivants,’ I think they called 
"em, could get the door opened. The 
truth of it was, there were secret pas- 
sages, underground, and Hudibras ran 
along them like a rabbit; he did, in- 
deed!” 

It was plain that Butler had left a 
pleasanter impression behind him than 
had the Lord Protector; and I lost no 
time in verifying my old friend’s words, 
which I found to be absolutely correct, 
down to the existence of the secret 
passages by which he repeatedly suc- 
ceeded in evading arrest during his 
stay in Bedfordshire. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in 
our further talks I made many at- 
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tempts, direct and indirect, to get other 
tales of the past, but in vain. Mrs. 
Jackson knew that Queen Victoria now 
reigned over England, and she remem- 
bered King George; she could neither 
read nor write, and had never “dark- 
ened the door” of a school. Her know!l- 
edge of history began and ended with 
the two facts she had related, and the 
whimsical and irreverent question 
would intrude itself—whether many 
school boards, spending much money, 
had ever succeeded in impressing any 
of the lessons of history so deeply and 
indelibly on any youthful mind as oral 
tradition had imprinted two 
events upon this illiterate old woman's 
inemory. 

The summer holidays were drawing 
to a close, to an accompaniment of 
shortening days and the soft fall of the 
brown and yellow leaves. My old 
friend insisted upon giving me two deli- 
cate old blue china cups and saucers, 
saying, with gentle dignity, when I 
hesitated to accept them, that at her 
age there was little likelihood of our 
meeting again; and we parted with 
mutual regret. 

It is to a very different person that 
I owe the next, in chronological order, 
of my links of tradition with the past. 
In 1870 [I was staying in one of the 
loveliest parts of beautiful Surrey, and 
one afternoon my hosts took me to see 


those 


the venerable Dr. Lushington, then liv- 
ing at Ockham. It carried one’s mind 
a good way back to be in the presence 
of one of the defenders of Queen Caro- 
line; but it was not of that famous 
divorce trial that he spoke, as we 
strolled about the Ockham gardens on 


that balmy summer afternoon. His 
great age had dimmed none of Dr. 


Lushington’s faculties, and his conver- 
sation was delightful. Speaking of the 
events of his youth, he tok] us that he 
distinctly remembered being taken te 
the play by his father when he was 
about nine years old; the performance 


suddenly stopped, and the manager 
came forward to announce “that the 
news had arrived of the murder of his 
Majesty the King of France, and that 
he would take the opinion of the audi- 
ence if the play should proceed or not.” 
The audience rose at once and left the 
theatre; everybody seemed, said Dr. 
Lushington, to be trying how quietly 
he could get away. 

The pathetic figure of Marie Antoin- 
ette fills a great place in my earliest 
Family ties had connect- 


emigreés, 


recollections. 
ed my parents with several 
and many stories of the Revolution had 
reached my ears, one especially of 
dreadful fascination, of how the great 
ladies imprisoned in the Conciergerie 
used to practise, with aid of a 
table and a chair, how they would step 
from the tumbril to the scaffold with- 
out showing their ankles. The canaille 
could cut off their heads, but that was 
no reason why, until the last moment 
of their lives, it should not be denied 
the privilege of seeing more than the 
tips of their delicate aristocratic feet. 
But it is not 
any émigré, but to an old north-country 
maiden lady, that 1 owe the most vivid 
realization of the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette. 

Mrs. S——, for in those days spinsters 
of a certain age took what they called 
brevet-rank, and were known as Mrs., 
used to find accents of personal sorrow 
and affection in speaking of ‘‘that poor 
Queen” that could not but dwell in 
If 1 remember aright 


the 


to the descendant of 


memory forever. 
she, like Dr. Lushington’s theatre-man- 
ager in reference to Louis XVL., used 
the word murder, which indicated pret- 
ty plainly what had been the popular 
sentiment in England at the time. 

My next link of association with 
Marie Antoinette reached me through 
two musicians—although there was 
an hiatus of some seven years between 
the death of the one and the birth of 


the other. It must have been in 1862 
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that Meyerbeer paid his last visit to 
London, and I saw him in one of the 
Philharmonic Concerts, which were 
then held in the old Hanover Square 
Rooms. There was quite a flutter of 
excitement when the little old man, 
looking extraordinarily wizened and 
wrinkled, even for his age of sixty- 
eight, came into the box. I noticed his 
piercing eyes and hooked nose, and per- 
haps as much as these a magnificent 
brooch of rubies and diamonds that 
blazed in the centre of his shirt frill, 
which he wore in the fashion of 1830. 
The stones flashed and glittered with 
every one of his quick little bows to 
right and left; and the rubies connect 
themselves with a tale of his great 
predecessor as opera composer in Paris 
—the mighty Gluck. After the first 
triumphant performance of one of his 
operas, the Queen sent for him to her 
box to receive her congratulations. 
Half dazed with emotion, excitement, 
and fatigue, the old musician, rising 
from his obeisance, clapped his hands 
to his eyes, crying with horror, “Blood, 
blood round the Queen’s neck!” “It 
is only this, Gluck,” said Marie Antoin- 
ette, hastily snatching off her necklace 
of rubies, and holding the ripling gems 
towards him: and Gluck looked again 
and saw the fair white throat rising 
unharmed and stainless. He died in 
1787. 

I forget in what Memoirs of the time 
it is related that Napoleon once alluded 
to Marie Antoinette as ma tante, and 
checked the nascent look of surprise 
on his courtiers’ faces with an imperi- 
ous—“Well! Did I not marry her niece? 
Does that not make her my aunt?’ 

I once had the privilege to see another 


niece of Marie Antoinette—Queen 


Morie Amélie, the pia of the three 
daughters of the Naples Bourbon, 
called more italiano by their father’s 
subjects la bella, la pia e la dotta, A 
few months before her death a garden 
féte was given at Orleans House, 


Twickenham, in aid of some French 
Catholic charity in which the Orleans 
princes were interested, and late in the 
afternoon the old Queen was wheeled 
in her chair to a sunny corner of the 
lawn. People drew near the venerable, 
bent figure with a kind of hushed rev- 
erence aS men approach a _ shrine. 
There were the traces of so much sor- 
row and so much sanctity in her face, 
that none could lock on it unmoved; 
and perhaps had any one been there 
who had known them both, he might 
have told us—“‘So looked her aunt be- 
fore the end.” A few months passed, 
and then I was shown a drawing of 
Queen Marie Amélie lying dead; the 
look of sorrow had almost departed, 
while the sanctity remained, and she 
looked years younger than on that 
memorable day at Twickenham. 

I never saw Louis Philippe, but sev- 
eral characteristic anecdotes of him 
have remained in my memory from 
very early days. Perhaps the one most 
to his credit, and of the authenticity 
of which I am well assured, tells how, 
in his flight from Paris in 1848, he was 
heard to repeat over and over again, 
like a litany, “Comme Charles X! 
Comme Charles X!” Several salutary 
meditations must surely have kept 
tune to those words on the lips of 
Philippe Egalité’s son, as in his turn, he 
fled for his life to England. The Due 
d’Aumale has written of his father’s 
conscientious and scrupulous care with 
regard to the capital executions that 
were caried out during his eighteen 
years of sovereignty. He never signed 
a death-warrant without having the 
whole dossier of the condemned man 
submitted to him; he mastered its 
every detail, and often returned it with 
marginal notes, which had to be ex- 
plained to his entire satisfaction before 
he would consent to sign the warrant: 
he had no greater happiness, says his 
son, than when his ingenuity succeeded 
in saving a head from the guillotine. 
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The shape of Louis Philippe’s face, 
the toupet in which he wore his hair, 
and the fashion of his whiskers, gave 
his head a pear-like shape, dear to the 
earicaturists of his time, and number- 
less are the pictures of “la poire”’ to be 
found in the cherivaris and pamphlets 
of the day. During one of his resi- 
dences at the Chateau d’Eu, 
out walking when he espied a little boy 
busily drawing a huge 
“poire” upon the park wall with a piece 
of chalk. The King watched him in 
silence until the drawing was finished, 
and then said, “Very well done, my 
little man; but don’t you think this is 
a better likeness?” at the same time 
handing the astounded youngster a 
brand-new five-franc piece. 

Even a citizen-king may acquire hab- 
its of thought and forms of speech 
which may cling to him although in 
exile, and be a little startling to ordin- 
ary minds. During his last illness 
Louis Philippe was one day urged by 
his physician to take a little more 
nourishment, and it was pointed out 
that a cup of strong beef-tea would 
be very advisable. The King replied 
that he would think about it, and the 
next day received the doctor with a 
gracious smile and a “Mon cher doc- 
teur, vous avez eu votre bouillon!” 

I return from this digression to recall 
a last reminiscence of Marie Antoin- 
ette. Three or four years ago a loan 
exhibition was held in Paris of relics 
of that uahappy Queen—of her girthood 
at Schinbrunn, of her life as Dauphin- 
ess, as Queen, and as prisoner. Prom- 
inent in one of the cases was her box 
of dominoes, the box of chiselled gold 
and bleu-du-roi enamel, and the domin- 
oes of gold and blue enamel set with 
pearls—the whole a perfect specimen 
of French orférrerie at its finest epoch, 
and fit only for a queen to play with. It 
brought to mind Madame de Rémusat’s 
remark in her Memoirs that she would 
not attempt to describe the multitude 


he was 


employed 
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or the costliness of the bibelots which 
went to make up the nécessaire of a 
great lady, as no one (even at the time 
of her writing) would believe it possi- 
ble. 
next thing to this costly toy, and la- 
belled “Dernier Marie An- 
toinette,’ some fif- 


Either by chance or by design, the 


ouvrage de 


* was a short piece 
teen inches—of the coarsest rope, part- 
ly unravelled, and the strands plaited 

The thing 
plainly—the 


heavier and 


as children plait bulrushes. 
told its pathetic tale so 
leaden hours weighing 
heavier in their enforced idleness upon 
the Queen, and at last, perhaps after 
many fruitless efforts, her prayer for 
some work had been attended to, and 
this rude hempen rope, purposely so 
short that by no possibility could it be 
made use of.for communication with 
the outside world, was all her gaolers 
would give her; and she had accepted 
the gift, and patiently untwisted the 
hard coils and woven them again, as 
she had woven crowns when playing 
her sisters in the 
It was noticeable that 


with meadows at 
Schénbrunn. 
people generally looked into that par- 
ticular glass-case in silence: however 
merrily they might have been talking 
and laughing a moment before, the 
most careless and light-hearted were 
seized with a sudden silence when they 
saw those two relics and thelr juxta- 
Sitting in her prison, with 
employed, surely 


have made 


position. 
her fingers thus 
Marie Antoinette might 
Constance’s words her own— 


Here I and sorrow sit: 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow 
to it. 


The only other queen of bygone days 
with whom I possess any thread of as- 
sociation is Queen Charlotte. Many 
years ago I took lessons in needlework 
from an old dame who had been em- 
broidress to Queen Charlotte. My old 
instructress, though still remarkably 
clear in her intellect and with eyesight 
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unimpaired was too infirm to come to 
me, so I used to climb to her “second 
floor back’ in a Marylebone side street 
for my lessons; and there, as we sat 
pricking our needles through the tight- 
ly-stretched satin, and she initiated me 
into the mysteries of tambor-work, she 
had much to tell of the good queen, and 
of the princesses whom she had taught 
as she was now teaching me. In those 
days young ladies, princesses included, 
used to embroider their own ball- 
dresses-—-a wreath of dog-roses or for- 
get-me-nots round the hem of a white 
crape gown, or of lilies-of-the-valley or 
daisies upon pink or sky-blue—“‘and 
very pretty it looked,” was always her 
concluding remark. But it was not in 
her reminiscences of her royal pupils 
or of the fashions of the last century 
that lay the chief interest of this good 
old needlewoman’s talk. She was a 
fervent Catholic, and retained a vivid 
recollection of the persecution of the 
members of her faith in the days of her 
youth. She had herself seen a priest 
stabbed at the altar, and her proudest 
remembrance was that an aunt of hers 
had been a “harborer of priests” when 
it was a penal offence and meant death 
to both harborer and harbored, if they 
were found out. We see and hear a 
good deal of priests’ hiding-places and 
secret rooms in old country-houses in 
various parts of the land, but hardly 
anything is known of the devoted peo- 
ple, the modest burgesses and quiet 
women who, in the towns, carried on 
the perilous work of facilitating the 
disguised priests’ secret visits, and 
keeping open communication with 
them. 

In the beginning of this century 
things were still unpleasantly unsafe; 
and I have heard an old ecclesiastic, 
who had lived to become one of tke 
best-known and most respected men in 
Lancashire, relate how well he remem- 
bered being taken by his parents, when 
about six years old, io mass at Liver- 


pool. Access to the little chapel, prob- 
ably the only one in the town, was 
through a public-house, and a man was 
on the watch to give warning in case 
of attack. 

The religion of her embroidress— 
though possibly not the occupation of 
her aunt—was very probably known 
to Queen Charlotte, without in any 
way altering the kindness of her de- 
meanor towards her; and we know by 
the Jerningham Letters how very gra- 
ciously she and the King received the 
Catholic gentry on their rare appear- 


ances at Court. This enlightened toler-: 


ance shone conspicuously in her grand- 
daughter at the time of the “Papal ag- 
gression.” No one can read or hear 
the accounts of that event without be- 
coming convinced that the Queen and 
Prince Albert were almost the only 
two persons who really “kept their 
heads” at a time when hoary-headed 
statesmen and ministers were beating 
the air with loud cries and incoherent 
denunciations. The Queen’s. well- 
known letter to the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the day after the addresses of 
the two Universities, is the best proof 
of how great a debt of gratitude her 
Catholic subjects owe to her. On the 
other hand, from the point of view of 
the interests of the Established Church, 
he was a shrewd man and wise in his 
generation who is reported to have said: 
“This is a question on which all the 
sensible people are on one side. and 
all the fools on the other, and this time 
the fools are right.” 

I cannot leave this subject without 
recalling an anecdote Wilkie Collins 
once told me. At the time when the 
excitement against the Papal agegres- 
sion was at its height, a Catholic friend 
offered to take him to one of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s receptions. Wilkie Collins 
accepted eagerly, and a few days later 
found himself ascending the stairs of 
the Cardinal’s modest house in York 
Place. He soon noticed that the men 
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in front of him as they arrived near 
their host, bent their knee and kissed 
his episcopal ring. As a good Protes- 
tant Wilkie Collins could not do like- 
wise; “so it ended in our shaking hands 
and having a most pleasant talk after 
the crowd had passed. The remark 
which most struck him was when tbe 
Cardinal said that the best thing which 
could happen for his cause would be 
some fanatical attack upon himself. if 
any one were to fire a shot at me I 
know the innate justice of the English 
character too well not to feel certain 
that there would be so great a revul- 
sion of feeling that all this agitation 
would cease, and my cause would be 
won.” 

My very earliest recollection of a 
pageant is of being perched up at a 
warehouse window, wedged tightly 
among a great many grown-up people, 
and being told that I was to remeiber 
all my life that I had seen the Duke 
of Wellington. The occasion was a 
royal progress of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert through some _ north- 
country towns, and I think it was the 
last in which the Duke ever took part. 
I carried away two distinct inpres- 
sions—one, that the great Duke was a 
very small man; and the other, that the 
abovementioned, grown-up people 
seemed much more eager to point him 
out to each other than to look at the 
Queen. 

To have seen the Duke of Welling- 
ton is not only one of the most inter- 
esting, as it is the earliest, of my recol- 
lections, but it made a magnificent link 
with that imperial Czesar, whom to 
have conquered is Wellington’s great- 
est claim to immortality—a claim 
which, it is interesting to remember, 
Napoleon himself freely admitted. 
“Quoique les Prussiens aient beaucoup 
fait la journée est 4 Wellington,” were 
his very words to Admiral Malcolm at 
St. Helena in 1816, as reported by Bar- 
on Strumer, the Austrian Commission- 


er, in a despatch to Prince Metternich, 
dated December 31 of the same 
year. 

Some sixteen years had elapsed after 
my glimpse of the Duke of Wellington, 
when, paying a series of visits one au- 
tumn in Scotland, we arrived at a coun- 
try-house in Dumfriesshire, where 
among the guests was a stout comfort- 
able old lady, with bunches of iron-gray 
ringlets peeping from under her cap, 
who had been no other than the “De- 
moiselle Betsy Balcomb, vive, sémil- 
lante et pleine de naiveté,” the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Balcomb, a merchant of St. 
Helena, in whose house Napoleon was 
lodged on his first arrival, before Long- 
wood had been prepared for him. 
“Elle n’a que 15 ans,” writes Sturmer 
to Metternich on July 4, 1817; “sa 
naiveté plut «2 Bonaparte, et il joua 
avec elle comme un enfant.... On 
n’a jamais vu Bonaparte se livrer a une 
gaieté aussi franche que dans cette 
famille. Betsy et sa sceur le firent 
jouer, plus d’une fois, a colin-maillard 
et aux quartre-coins. Betsy lui banda 
les yeux, puis lui donnant un petit souf- 
flet sur la joue: ‘Catch me as you can,’ 
lui dit-elle en s’enfuyant.” 

It would need an eloquent pen to de- 
scribe the emotion aroused in a mind 
of twenty, deeply imbued with hero- 
worship, at being brought face to face 
with one who had had constant and 
familiar intercourse with the great Na- 
poleon, who had beguiled him into play, 
and whose mirth and light-heartedness 
had enlivened the dreary hours of im- 
prisonment. Does not the fact that the 
uncrowned Emperor could enjoy a 
game of blind-man’s-buff with two 
two young girls prove once again that 
true genius posesses, as one of its dis- 
tinguishing and inalienable marks, a 
juvenility and childlikeness of spirit 
which perseveres to the end, in spite of 
the hardest rubs of fate or fortune? 
My awe and confusion were such, in 
the presence of Napoleon's old frien#, 
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as to have a paralyzing effect upon 
my tongue; and during the three days 
that we were fellow-guests I never 
summoned up the courage to utter one 
of the questions with which my mind 
seemed bursting—an omission which 
for thirty years I have steadily and 
vainly regretted. 

My third and last link of association 
with Napoleon recalls neither the van- 
quished Emperor nor the prisoner of 
St. Helena, but the glorious young First 
Consul, settling himself in his stirrups 
for his course over the necks of the 
populations of Europe. Through a weil- 
known figure in the London of thirty 
years John Planché, 
Rouge-Croix and Somerset Herald, it 
came to me, for he distinctly remem- 
bered and often spoke of the Peace of 
Amiens (1802). On one occasion when 
he had mentioned the fact, I believe at 
a Guildhall dinner, he heard one of his 
neighbors mutter to another: “Must be 
the Wandering Jew himself!’ All who 
knew Mr. PlanchG must preserve a 
pleasant recollection of the man of let- 
ters, full of wit and humor; and his 
autobiography as was his conversation 
is a mine of interesting anecdote. He 
wrote the libretto of “Oberon” for We- 
ber, and was a shrewd and enlight- 
ened critic; but perhaps his favorite 
subject, in which he was unapproached 
in his day, was genealogy. He had the 
history of every great family in Eng- 
land on his finger-tips, and knew how 


Robinson 


ago, 


every unauthorized pre- 


decis- 


to demolish 
tention with unassailable 
ion. 

Talking of bis favorite hobby during 
an afternoon call, he suddenly said: 
“Now he’ (with a nod towards a man 
quietly drinking a cup of tea at the 


other end of the room) “was at the 


Battle of Hastings, but there are very 
few of them left, whatever they may 
say.” The interval of eight centuries 
seemed non-existent to the genealogical 
mind im presence of an undoubted de- 
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scendant of one of William of Nor- 
mandy’s knights. 

I have known but 
veterans, the sixth Earl of Albemarle 
and Sir William Gomm. The former 
has told us in his delightful Memoirs 
all he recollected of the events of his 
youth. The last time I saw Sir Wil- 
liam Gomm was at a party at my 
mother’s house, to which he had come 
after a Waterloo dinner at Apsley 
House. The slight flush in his cheeks 
seemed refiected from his ribbon of the 
Bath, and with his beautiful snow- 
white hair and his star he looked the 
very type of a dapper little old warrior. 
Age, which had shrivelled him, had a 
contrary effect upon Lady Gomm, who 
was very tall and stout, so that in size 
—but in size only—they were an ill- 


two Waterloo 


matched couple. 

To have known the late Lauy de Ros 
is a privilege which I shall always re- 
member with gratitude; and through 
her I hold my last link with Waterloo, 
for she was at the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball at Brussels, and has writ- 
ten and published her account of that 
world-renowned event. The last time 
we dined with her at her house in Eat- 
on Place, the last guest to arrive was 
her old friend Lord Hotham; with 
graceful old-fashioned courtesy. after 
bidding him she said: “I 
think you know everybody here.” “Yes, 
I do, and,” as he shook hands one after 
another with the guests, 
“how seldom that happens nowadays!” 
And then the two talk of 
the society of their youth when “every- 
body knew everybody else,” and, at a 
dinner, at the opera, or in the park, 
you were sure to find yourself among 
people of your acquaintance. So pleas- 
antly did they speak that for once the 
dinner 


welcome, 


assembled 


began to 


announcement of seemed to 
come too soon. 

Lord Hotham was one of my parent’s 
oldest friends, and I cannct remember 


the time when his genial, oid-fashioned 
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figure was not familiar and pleasant to 
me. He was of a type which has, I 
think, entirely died out; his tailor must 
have been us old as himself to have 
consented to make the tail-coats, with 
sleeves slightly full at the shoulders, 
which he wore in the daytime (I think 
they were dark green), and even his 
horn-handled umbrellas, always of the 
same pattern all the years I knew him, 
were unlike any others, and the spot- 
less trimness of the whole man was 
complete, from the iron-gray toupet to 
the square-toed boots. Old Lord Bath- 
urst, who died in 1878, was perhaps 
the last person, until some possible 
freak of fashion re-introduces them, to 
wear crimson velvet waistcoats and 
black velvet trousers of an evening. 

A very strange figure, which used to 
flit like a little white moth across the 
face of London society for a month 
every summer, from 1856 until a year 
or two before her death in 1883, was 
that of Madame Mohl, and from her 
fragile little hand I seem to hold a 
multitude of threads of association 
with bygone days. Born a hundred 
and nine years ago (1790), and connect- 
ed almost from her infancy with all 
that was noteworthy in the society of 
France and England—we may add Ger- 
many after her marriage with Julius 
von Mohl (he dropped the von when 
naturalized a Frenchman about the 
year 1830)—it could not well be other- 
wise than that she should have been 
a very treasure-house of the past, and 
it is not surprising that there should 
have been found two _ biographers, 
Miss Kathleen O’Meara in Paris and 
Mrs. Simpson in London, to tell the 
world, after her death, something of 
this remarkable woman, who had yet 
—so to speak—never done anything 
very remarkable in the course of her 
whole long life. 

That competent judge, the Duc de 
Broglie, in response to a request from 
Miss O’Meara, gives the following ap- 
284 
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preciation of Madame Mohl and her 
salon: “It presented a most original 
character; one which, I fear, no other 
will ever reproduce. 
in bringing together without collision, 
and even without géne, persons who 
did not habitually seek one another, 
and that nothing drew naturally to- 
gether, it was, no doubt, because she 
did not attempt to impose any system- 
atic opinions on them. I don’t believe 
that her mind had formed any definite 
ideas on any subject; but her true in- 
stincts and generous sentiments, ex- 
pressed in a most piquant manner, gave 
to her conversation, whatever turn it 
took, a charm peculiarly her own. What 
might have wounded, coming from an- 
other, pleased and amused in her; her 
extreme kindliness, her total absence 
of pretension, a forgetfulness of her- 
self that was visible even in the 
neglect of her personal appearance, 
made it impossible to take amiss any- 
thing she said. It is exceedingly difli- 
cult to appreciate Madame Mohl’s pe- 
culiar kind of merit without having 
known her, and it is still more difficult 
to describe it.” 

The Duc de Broglie attributes Ma- 
dame Mohl’s neglect of her personal 
appearance te her self-forgetfulness; it 
would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that she had given it up in despair. An 
impression I had always held on this 
point was confirmed by the following 
incident. She was staying, on one oc- 
easion, at Sir James Clark’s at Wind- 
sor, when the Queen was expected to 
come to afternoon tea. As the time of 
the royal visit approached, the different 
members of the party went to change 
their dress, but Madame Mohl re- 
mained quietly in the drawing-reom, 
reading the paper. At last some one 
plucked up courage to remind her of 
the advance of the hour, and asked if 
she was not going to get ready, adding, 
timidly: “If you look in the os 


“Look in the glass. my dear,” 


If she succeeded 


glass 


was the 
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prompt reply; “if I were to look in the 
glass, | should never venture to come 
downstairs again, nor to present my- 
self before anybody!” 

Nature had certainly been a cruel 
stepmother to her, and it says much for 
the brilliant qualities of mind and 
heart which had enabled her so entire- 
ly to triumph over the disadvantages of 
her person. “Never,” says Mrs. Prest- 
wich, “shall I forget-my first sight of 
her: her fuzz of curls hung down over 
her eyes, making her look exactly like 
a sagacious little Skye-terrier that had 
been out in a gale of wind.” “That 
highly-intelligent, vigorous Skye-ter- 
rier,” Mr. Grant Duff calls her; and M. 
de Corcelle, former French Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See, in his souvenirs 
says: “Elle ne pouvait passer inaper- 
cue, avee ses yeux pénétrants, si 
animés 4 travers des cheveux en dés- 
ordre—une tempéte a travers les 
branches d’une forét. Aux jours de 
réception & VAcadémie, quand on 
voyait apparaitre cette figure si 
étrange, un murmure de gaité s’éle- 
vait.” 

Madame Mohl, when she was Mary 
Clarke, knew Madame de Staél, was 
twenty-five years old when, “perched,” 
as she said, on the back of a trooper’s 
horse, she saw the Allies enter Paris, 
and for years was she known in the 
charmed circle of Madame Récamier’s 
salon in the Abbaye-aux-Bois, as_ la 
jeune Anglaise who could always be 
counted upon to amuse Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand, making herself thus an 
ever-welcome guest, for the business 
of Madame Récamier’s life and of her 
habitués was now to désennuyer the 
weary age of the petulant blase man of 
genius. Mary Clarke became enthusi- 
astically attached to her beautiful 
friend, who, though past fifty, was still 
quite beautiful enough to fulfil the ex 
pectations raised by her extraordinary 
fame. “She was the most entertaining 


person I ever knew,” was Madame 


Mohl’s testimony fifty years after- 
wards. “I never knew anybody who 
could tell a story as she did—des his- 
toires de société; she had a great sense 
of humor, and her own humor was ex- 
ceedingly delicate, but she never said 
an unkind thing of any one. I loved 
Madame Récamier.” 

Sitting at Madame Récamier's feet, 
Madame Mohl learned that art of hold- 
ing a salon which, first as Mary Clarke, 
under the gentle chaperonage of her 
widowed mother, and then as Madame 
Mohl, she carried on so successfully 
for more than fifty years—an art which, 
it may be feared, has died with her. 
In one of the few writings she gave to 
the world, see how prettily she makes 
the apology of the salon. Beginning 
with the Marquis de Rambouillet, “who 
set on foot that long series of salons 
which for two hundred and fifty years 
has been a real institution, known only 
to modern civilization,” she contrasts 
the blighting contempt and isolation 
that accompanied the poverty of liter- 
ary men in England with the position 
of the same class in France, and says: 
“To what did the French literary man 
owe his exemption from these miser- 
ies? To whom should he give thanks 
that the rich, the ignorant, and the vul- 
gar-made no insolent jokes upon poor 
authors living in garrets, ‘Grub Street 
scribblers,’ etc.? To the women who, 
from the earliest days of literature, 
gave them all the succor they could, 
bringing them into contact with the 
rich and the great, showing them off 
with every kind of ingenuity and tact. 

.. They helped them with their wit 

with their hearts; they listened 
to their sorrows, admired their genius 
before the world became aware of it, 
advised them, entered patiently into 
all their feelings, and soothed their 
wounded vanities. ... Let all who 
hold a pen think of the kind hearts 
who, by the excitement of social inter- 
course and sympathy, have preserved 
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a whole class from falling into degra- 
dation and vice.” 

If Madame Mohl was taught by Ma- 
dame Récamier her admirable manner 
of governing her salon and conducting 
the conversation, she, in her turn, was 
indebted for some of her success to 
Madame de Staél, who was in the habit 
of saying, “I have not conducted the 
conversation well to-day,” or the re- 
verse. Madame Récamier had not her 
brilliant friend’s depth, but Madame 
Mohl describes her tact as quite unique. 
“If a mot was particularly happy, Ma- 
dame Récamier would take it up and 
show it to the audience as a connois- 
seur shows a picture. No one ever 
understood more thoroughly how to 
show off others to the best advantage; 
if she was able to fathom their minds, 
she would always endeavor to draw up 
what was valuable.” “Those who re- 
member Madame Mohl in her own 
salon,” writes Miss O’Meara, “will rec- 
ognize in the above description the 
model that she endeavored, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to copy.” 

It is sad to think that Madame Mohl 
should have outlived the success of her 
salon. When, after her year of mourn- 
ing for her husband, who died in 1876, 
she reopened her doors, it was to find 
that society had forgotten the way up 
those narrow stairs in the Rue du Bac, 
which it had once been so eager to as- 
cend. A pitying friend once sent a 
Sister of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 
to see her, in the hope of giving her 
some fresh interests to fill the empti- 
vess of her days. She took the Sister’s 
hand and led her into the abandoned 
drawing-room, where, pointing to the 
circle of empty chairs, she said, almost 
with tears, “See, they used always to 
be filled with people. I used to have 
visitors all day long, but no one comes 
to see me now.” 

It is to a note of music that I close 
my last link with the past. Manuel 
Garcia, the teacher of Jenny Lind, the 
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brother of Maria Malibran, happily still 
with us and gallantly bearing the 
weight of his ninety-five years, unites 
us not only to those two stars of great- 
est magnitude, but to the whole constel- 
lation of sweet singers who ravished 
the ears of our grandfathers and our 
fathers. Beginning with his own 
father, whom he considered one of the 
most brilliant and handsomest 
men of his day, as well as a perfect 
singer, he knew and appreciated them 
all at their true value—Catalani, Son- 
tag, Persiani, Pasta, Grisi, Tamburini, 
Rubini, Nourrit, Mario, and the great 
Lablache—their names were on his lips 
After hearing a 


actors 


like household words. 
great pianist play one of Beethoven's 
most difficult sonatas with exquisite 
skill, Garcia remarked, “What that 
man’s doigté is on the keyboard of his 
instrument so was my sister Malibran’s 
doigté on her throat.” In his “Soixante 
Ans de Souvenirs” Legouvé says al- 
most the same thing: “Son organe, 
pathétique et puissant, était dur et re- 
belle ... @était de Vor... Mais il 
fallait le forger, le frapper, l’assouplier, 
comme le métal sous le marteau;” and 
he contrasts it with that of Madame 
Sontag, the notes of voice 
“s’échappaient de son gosier si limpides 
et si brillants qu’on efit dit un pur flot 
de lumiére.” Speaking of his sister’s 
dramatic power, Garcia once said that 
he had in Italy heard her sing the part 
of Romeo in some forgotten opera of 
“Romeo and Juliet” ten consecutive 
nights. Each time her interpretation 
and effects were entirely different, and 
he could not tell at the moment, nor 
upon reflection afterwards, which of 
them was most admirable. Here again 
Legouvé corroborates him. He writes 
that she was sometimes so violently 
saisie by the dramatic situation as al- 
most to seem possessed by it. She 
would warn the Othellos with whom 
she acted Desdemona that in the last 
scene they were to sieze her when they 


whose 
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could—“Car dans ce moment-la, je ne 
puis répondre de mes mouvements.” 
In the autumn of 1832 Malibran was 
at Rome, and went one afternoon to the 
Villa Pamphili with Horace Vernet, 
then director of the French Academy 
at Rome, his wife and beautiful daugh- 
ter, Louise Vernet, and Legouvé. The 
great singer had been mute for several 
days, such periods of silence in her art 
being not unusual with her. Walking 
through the grounds, they came to one 
of those delicious corners of umbra- 
geous green so characteristic of a Ro- 
man garden, where a little fountain 
gushed from under a low terrace, ap- 
proached by two short flights of marble 
steps, and shaded by tall cypresses and 
pines. The freshness of the water and 
the heat of the day tempted Malibran, 
who ran like a child, to hold her head 
under the fountain; her hair was soon 
wetted, and she laughingly shook down 
its raven black coils to dry; the sun- 
light, pierc!g through the trees like lit- 
tle golden arrows, caught the crystal- 
lized drops of. water on her head, and 
made them shine like tiny stars. She 
suddenly looked up at the platform 
above the fountain; her countenance 
changed, the laughter ceased and gave 
way to a serious and strange expres- 
sion; she slowly mounted the marble 
steps, and, reaching the platform, lifted 
her face towards the heavens, looking 
like a priestess with her flowing hair, 
and intoned the great airfrom Norma, 
“Casta Diva.” The surprise, the sin- 
gularity of the mise-en-scéne, the de- 
light of hearing her in such a spot 
after a long silence, her own emotion 
at hearing her voice joined with that 
of the murmuring fountain, the breath 
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of the air, and all the splendors of that 
garden, made such an impression on 
the small group of listeners looking up 
at her on her pedestal, that none of 
them could restrain their tears. 

It is strange that I should know a 
like trait of Jenny Lind, that artist 
par la grace de Dieu, as Joachim once 
wrote of her. The scene, as better be- 
fitted the nightingale of Sweden, was 
not a Roman garden, but one of the 
loveliest spots in North Wales. In the 
year 1850 or 1851 she was staying with 
her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Salis 
Schwabe in their Welch home on the 
Isle of Anglesey, and was taken by her 
hosts, with one or two friends, one 
beautiful evening, through the terraced 
gardens to the top of a hill behind the 
house, to see the view, across the Menai 
Straits, of the Welch mountains from 
the Great Orme’s Head to Snowdon, 
as fair a sight as may be found in Eu- 
rope. Jenny Lind gazed in silence for 
some minutes on the lovely scene, 
transfigured by the soft light of the 
setting sun, and then, suddenly step- 
ping on to a slab of rock that cropped 
up out of the short green turf, began 
to sing ‘“‘The marvelous work is done” 
from Haydn’s “Creation.”” The match- 
less voice rose in an ecstasy of music, 
like a living thing into the heavens, 
and the rapt expression of her face re- 
mained indelibly impressed upon her 
hearers, who could never, so long as 
they lived, speak of it without emotion. 

Malibran and Jenny Lind, great ar- 
tists “by the grace of God,” we may 
never look upon their like again, but 
the memory of their genius, a precious 
legacy handed to us by our fathers, is 
ours still. 

M. H. 
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THE OLD LAND AND THE YOUNG LAND. 


1 


The Young Land said, “I have borne it long, 
But can suffer it now no more; 
I must end this endless inhuman wrong 
Within hail of my own free shore. 
So fling out the war-flag’s folds and let the righteous cannons 
roar.” 


II, 


*Twas a quick, rash word, for the strong Young Land 
Is a Land whose ways are peace; 
It weareth no mail, and its keels are manned 
With cotton, and corn, and fleece. 
While lands there are that live cased in steel, and whose war- 
hammers never cease. 


ITI. 


And these, when they saw the Young Land gird 
Its loins to redress the ‘wrong, 
Whispered one to the other, “Its heart is stirred, 
But its hosts are an undrilled throng, 
And its bolts yet to forge; so quick, let us strike before that it 
grows too strong.” 
IV. 
And they said to the Old Land, “Surely you 
Will help us to foil its claim? 
It waxeth in strength, as striplings do, 
And it girds at its parent’s name. 
Take heed lest its overweening growth overshadow your fading 


” 


fame. 
we 


Then the Old Land said, “Youth is strong and quick, 
And Wisdom is strong but mild; 
And blood than water is yet more thick, 
And this Young Land is my child. 
I am proud, not jealous, to watch it grow.” Thus the Old Land 
spake, and smiled. 


VI. 


“And look you,” it said, “at the strong Young Land 
Strike for Freedom and Freedom’s growth; 
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Which makes ’twixt us twain, though unsigned by hand, 
A bond strong as lovers’ troth. 
So ’ware what you do, for, if you strike, you will strike not 
one, but both.” 


VII. 


Then they fretted and chafed; for, though shod in steel, 
Their war-tread stops at the shore, 
While the Old Land’s breath is the breath of the gale, 
And its music the wave-wind’s roar. 
Then they hated the Young Land’s youth and strength, but 
they hated the Old Land more. 


VIII. 


Now, the Olé Land, in turn, for Freedom’s cause 
Speeds her sons to the Southern zone; 
They snarl, “‘T.et us clip the Lion’s claws, 
The Lion that stands alone; 
And harry her lair, and spear her cubs, and sit on the Lion’s 
throne.” 


IX. 


And the Young Land laughs: “With her foaming steeds fleet, 
I guess she’s a match for you all; 
She hath saddled the sea, and more firm her seat 
Than yours, that would ride for a fall, 
If you put all your fighting force afield and charge at her 
watery wall! 


X. 


“But if ever, hemmed in by a world of foes, 
Her sinews were sorely tried, 
By the self-same blood in our veins that flows, 
You would find me at her side, 
So long as she strikes for the Cause for which her sons and my 
sons have died.” 


XI. 


And thus let it be until wrong shall end, 
This bond strong as lovers’ troth, 
*Twixt Old Land and Young Land, to defend 
Man’s freedom, and freedom’s growth; 
So if any should band against either now, they must meet not 
one, but both! 


Alfred Austin. 
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A SIBERIAN ADVENTURE. 


It is now some twenty years ago. I 
had but recently been married to a 
Russian lady, when circumstances of 
urgent consequence compelled me to 
quit the repose of my honeymoon for 
a journey across the entire Russian 
Empire, from Moscow to Vladivostok, 
on the Pacific Coast. It ‘was already 
late winter, the most unfavorable time 
of the year fora long sledge-drive in 
Russia. The frosts, it is true, were 
getting less intense, but at more than 
one part of my route I knew that I 
should be reduced to a walk by the 
half-thawed state of the roads, cut up 
during the long winter by thousands 
of tea and other caravans. Still, time 
was of the first importance, and 1 had 
none to spare in waiting till the river 
routes of Western Siberia should be 
once more open. At the proper time of 
year the trip was rather pleasant than 
otherwise: I had often done it before, 
and was a_ seasoned traveller. My 
wife was not, and I endeavored to rep- 
her the 
in comfortable 


advantages of re- 
Moscow to 


resent to 
maining 
wait my return some seven months lat- 
er. On the whole, however, I was not 
very sorry when she indignantly re- 
fused to be left behind while her new- 
ly-wedded husband went to face the 
perils of the 5,000 miles’ drive alone. 
And except for the few doubtful mo- 
ments of the perilous experience I am 
about to relate, I never had occasion 
to regret her decision to accompany me. 
We left Moscow in the middle of 
March, and had a comfortable night's 
journey by rail to Nizhni-Novgorod, on 
the Volga, where our real hardships 
were to begin. It would take too long 
to recount the innumerable interesting 
or painful experiences we had along 
the 3,000 miles of our route to Irkutsk, 
which we reached in safety by the 


With 


Stoppages,—at 


third week in May. the 
three 
and 


our own 


excep- 
Omsk, 
trav- 


tion of 
Tomsk, 
elled in 
horses day and night, along the great 


Krasnojarsk,—we 


sledges with 


post- 


trakt or post-road, which runs from 
Nizhni-Novgorod through Kazan, 


Perm, Ekaterinburg, Tjumen, and the 


above-mentioned towns, to Irkutsk. 


The stages are from ten to twenty 
miles long, and our rate of progres- 


sion varied from eight or nine miles an 
than two 


less 


hour on a good road to 
in bad places. On occasions we spent 


as much as an hour over each mile! 
The horses, the small hardy 
the steppes, are worked up to the last 
or bad; 


welcome 


breed of 


road 
the 
post-house are tied up under a 
lean-to, and there are left all in a lath- 
er to freeze stiff until their turn of ser- 
round 
I have never been able 


ounce in them, on good 


and when ‘they reach 


mere 


vice comes again. For some 


reason, which 
to ascertain, they are invariably tied 
up with their heads drawn as high as 
they will go. On taking them out for 
another stage, the driver, whose whip 
has a sort of saw-tooth arangement 
affixed to the end on the side of the 
stock opposite the lash, roughly 
scrapes off with it the  hoar-frost 
which has thickly encrusted their legs, 
and indeed their whole bodies. At 
first the poor beast walks with the gait 
of a Dutch doll, but, as the driver says, 
he “soon warms them up.” Another 
peculiarity of these marvellous steeds 
is, that they always get a pailful or 
more of ice-cold water to drink before 
starting out for their “trick” on the 
post-road, with the result ‘that they 
tremble all over in a manner pitiable to 
see, but otherwise seem to be only the 
more fit for their work. 

If anywhere this posting could be 
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honestly considered really delightful, it 
was in places where we could abandon 
the regular road, and, descending with 
a rush the steep banks of a t.ver, fly 
along at the top speed of the gallant 
little steeds over the smooth glassy 
surface of the frozen water. Even here, 
however, a great deal depended on the 
state of the weather both before and 
frozen: if it 


after the river was 
“stood,” as the Russians say, or “set 
as 'we might say on the *nalogy of the 
cooling jelly, during a high wind, the 
surface was ribbed, uneven, and any- 
thing but the pleasantest of roads. 

We came, then, to Irkutsk, without 
anything more than the ordinary ac- 
cidents attendant on sledge-travelling 
with post-horses. Local thaws here 
and there, and a want of sufficient 
snow in other places, had caused bad 
roads and seriously delayed us. At 
Irkutsk the unpleasant intelligence 
awaited us that Lake Baykal was on 
the eve of “breaking up,” and that a 
too frequent phenomenon of the lake, a 
northern gale, might at any moment 
pile up the ice, cracking and turning 


and twisting it in all directions and 
in every imaginable way—which, of 
course, would render hopeless any 


thought of crossing until it had suffici- 
ently disappeared to enable steamers 
to venture their ribs on those unfath- 
omable waters. 

Here was a pretty state of things for 
one who had the best of all reasons 
for wishing to lose not a moment in 
getting to his destination! However, I 
reflected, Irkutsk folk are usually un- 
trustworthy as to the state of the lake 
at their very doors almost, and had I 
not on former occasions suffered by 
trusting to their information Still, 
think as I might, there was no ignor- 
ing the fact that the season was very 
late, and the rivers were beginning to 


word ‘‘trey,"’ but is 
while the English 
the 


1Troyka is the English 
used for all kinds of things, 


is confined to the pips of «ards or 


word 
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open. But Lake Baykal, being a stag- 
nant sea, with all its rivers running 
out of it—seme say it is connected sub- 
Arctic Ocean— 
is often passable with a 
little risk for some time after the riv- 
ers are navigable. This decided me to 
make the attempt to behind 
horses, and without loss of time we set 
off. I had to buy three troykas of 
horses,‘ as the Imperial post-horses are 
not allowed to cross the lake after a 
date which is considered the limit of 
safety. My wife knew nothing of all 
this, and I did not tell her: it might do 
could do no good. She 
would not listen to any of the reasons 
for her remaining at Irkutsk, where 
relations held a govern- 
ment appointment, though I urged 
them so strenuously that I was at last 
compelled hastily to assent to her con- 
tinuing the journey with me lest she 
should suspect the truth. 
We travelling, as 
three sledges, each drawn by a troyka 
of horses—my wife in one, myself in 
another, and the third for our baggage. 
When we reached the lake, it soon be- 
came apparent that the rumors in Irk- 
utsk were true enough for once. The 
surface of the ice was covered a foot 
Geep in water, and the drivers, point- 
ing to the threatening sky and the 
state of the ice, represented to me the 
risk of crossing, with stories of hor- 
rors sufficient to alarm any traveller 
who had had no experience of the 
ways of the Russian in quest of a Na 
chay—i.e., “tea money”’—a _ pourboire 
but seldom spent on so harmless a bev- 
erage! I had, however, crossed the 
lake before with the water up to the 
horses’ bellies near the banks, and the 
only alternatives to going forward 
were to wait some weeks at Irkutsk 
for the opening of the navigation, or 


terraneously with the 


on sledges 


cross 


harm and 


one of her 


were before, in 


points of dice. Troyka thus in nowise designates 
the vehicle; three horses hitched to a go-cert 
would still be a troyka. 
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to make a detour round the southern 
end of the lake, a distance of 150 miles, 
with the roads in an _ indescribable 
state; indeed the probability by this 
route was that most of it would have 
to be done on foot, and at the best no 
horses would be able to do more than 
two or three miles an hour. I prom- 
ised the drivers the additional pay I 
supposed they wanted, and they set off 
which increased my 
confidence in my own judgment. Lake 
Baykal, at this forty miles 
wide, and we got half-way over with- 


very willingly, 


spot, is 


out any mishap, or indeed without see- 
ing any thing more alarming than the 
innumerable cracks in the ice so char- 
and into which 
one horse or another would every now 
and then stumble and out 
again with all the agility of a monkey. 

We were in the middle of the lake, 
and I was already drowsing in recov- 
at- 
tempting the crossing, when suddenly 
I was roused by a quick swerve of the 
horses, and the skidding for yards 
sideways of my sledge—a most un- 
pleasant sensation, as all who have ex- 
perienced the feeling of utter helpless- 
ness it causes can testify. I opened 
the hood of the sledge and looked out. 
My left runner was not more than a 
couple of feet from the edge of a 
yawning chasm in the ice some thirty 
feet wide, showing the water below. 
It should be said here that the Lake 
Baykal is peculiarly treacherous in re- 
gard to its ice; a strong north wind 
blowing along the 200 miles of its 
length for an hour or so will change 
the whole of the surface at its south- 
ern end, where the road is, so that 
what was before a perfectly safe and 
frequented path is broken up by gap- 
ing cracks with masses of ice floating 
about in them. For the most part 
these are crossed without much diffi- 
culty, but we had evidently come upon 
one of the great cracks which are the 


acteristic of the lake, 


scramble 


ered confidence of our wisdom in 
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forerunners of the general break-up. 
There was nothing to be done but to 
run along it till we came to a passable 


place. Our drivers consulted together, 
and set off to the south at a good 
speed. After following up the crack 


over ten miles they stopped, and, again 
talking all together, came up to me to 
say that we were in a desperate situa- 


tion. I, of course, proffered the usual 


remedy in the paper currency of the 
Czar; but it had no effect, and I then 


knew things must be serious indeed. 
What they had to say, 
and 
down, after the manner of the muzhik, 


We are in the middle of the 


speaking all 
together, shouting one another 
was this. 
lake, and the crack appears to have no 
end: we had better go back; but it just 
as far back-as farther, 
haven’t we come ten miles out of the 


forward—it’s 


way? we must cross: the storm-clouds 
are gathering, and it will soon be dark: 
Wwe can’t cross in the dark: must 
camp here all night and find a cross- 
ing in the morning; but the wind is 
rising—if it comes on to blow in 


we 


ear- 
nest the ice will break up before morn- 
ing, and we are all drowned anu frozen 
men; therefore the only thing is to get 
across: and one of them remembered 
a desperate attempt he said he had 
once carried through successfully; and 
they had found a place where they 
thought it might be tried: would I get 
out and look, and perhaps, with God’s 
will, “sanction” their proposal as a 
last resort? When I at last discovered 
an idea in the midst of their ve~biage I 
jumped out. My wife was fast asleep 
in her sledge as I passed it to reach 
the spot pointed out for the attempt. 
This was a place where the quick 
eyes of oneof the drivers had descried, 
through the thickening gloom. a large 
block of ice floating in the chasm, and 
apparently solid, whereas all the other 
pieces seen ‘were either small or mere- 
ly agglomerations of small lumps. 
And what the driver proposed was to 





leap the horses on to this floating 
block and off again on to the firm ice 
on the other side of the crack. It 
seemed madness. Much as I had seen 
of the intelligence, daring, and agility 
of these Transbaykal little steeds, 
which are as tough as wire, I doubted 
whether the horses existed that would 
take such a leap with a load behind 
them. Still it was evident the cunning 
animals, by some instinct probably 
surer ‘than all our reasoning, felt the 
full meaning of the peril we were in, 
and they looked wistfully and intelli- 
gently at the floating platform that 
bridged our way to safety. All along 
the ten miles we had traversed of the 
crack their eyes had been to the full 
as watchful as those of our drivers or 
my own, and I confess I felt a certain 
reliance on the indications of their 
ready instincts. The more I looked at 
the block of ice and the four-footed 
stretch of ‘water which separated it 
from our side, and the apparently less 
wide gap on the other side, the more I 
began to see the possibility of doing 
it. In any case, forward I must if I 
could, and that prevented any 
thoughts of turning back. So, putting 
my papers and money into my wife’s 
sledge without awakening her, I gave 
the driver his instructions what to tell 
her if he got safe over and we did not, 
and left with him a few hastily scrib- 
bled words ona torn leaf of my pocket- 
book: there was no disguising the fact 
that it was life or death for us at that 
moment. 

The driver, who said he had done 
this mad trick before, mounted behind 
the horses of my wife’s sledge, drove 
back a few hundred yards, and, turn- 
ing, made at the top speed of his eager 
troyka straight for the edge of the 
crack: the cunning little brutes leapt 
gleefully out on to the block and off 
again, safe on the firm ice of the other 
side. My feelings may perhaps be 
dimly conceived as I stood beside that 
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horrid chasm and watched those ter- 
rible leaps. At any rate, I can make 
no attempt to describe them. The 
sledge followed the horses apparently 
without getting a drop of waiter into 
it, and my wife, happily, still slept on. 
But the way that block of loose float- 
ing ice rocked and swayed after they 
were safely over made my heart sick 
at the thought that I must now repeat 
the attempt under less favorable cir- 
cumstances. The two drivers drew 
lots which should take me over, and 
my own man got it. 

It is enough to say, shortly, that I 
flew over in safety also, but the bag- 
gage sledge, though I had lightened it 
as much as I could to give the poor 
fellow a fair chance for his life, did 
not get over; either from want of pluck 
or experience of the driver—the horses 
also were perhaps not equal to the 
other troykas—the sledge struck the 
farther edge of the crack, and as he 
leapt off to the ice the struggling 
horses, dragged by the falling weight, 
fell back and were engulfed. 

The troykas that had passed in 
safety were now wild with excitement, 
or the instinct of danger yet to come; 
it was as much as the drivers could do 
to hold them, and as for going to their 
heads, the Transbaykal breed have a 
nasty habit of hitting out with the 
forefeet when angered. It was in vain 
for myself with the other driver to 
thing of attempting to rescue the bag- 
gage sledge and horses, so I took the 
man into my sledge and we drove off 
at the full speed of our now maddened 
little steeds, and by nightfall reached 
the eastern bank of the lake without 
further mishap. In the night the 
storm came, and the ice broke up. 
But for our desperate expedient we 
should all have shared the fate of the 
poor troyka of the baggage sledge, and 
disappeared beneath the waves of a 
sea whose bottom no soundings have 
ever been able to reach. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


At last, after two centuries and a 
half, London has a statue of the great- 
est ruler who ever governed the three 
kingdoms. The hatred of his memory, 
which so long kept him in exile from 
the Palace of Westminster, has at 
length fizzled out in the whining of a 
handful of Ritualists, Jew financiers, 
and Jacobites. That churchmen, the 
parasites of smart Irishmen, 
medizeval zesthetes, and the like should 
feel sore at honors paid to the great 
Protector, is not unnatural. But they 
were not expected to subscribe to the 


society, 


statue, and were not invited to attend 
the commemoration. They have vent- 
ed their ill-humor; and now at lasta 


grand effigy of Oliver stands in the 
precincts of the ancient Hall, on the 
gateway of which his mangled head 
rotted for twenty years. It looks on 
the Abbey, where the nation entombed 
him with royal honors at the prema- 
ture end of his short dictatorship. 

To oppose the erection of a statue to 
Cromwell shows a curious misunder- 
standing of what such a memorial im- 
It does not mean that we ap- 
prove of all that the man commem- 
orated did in life: much less that all 
parties and sections of the public ap- 
prove his career. If so, there could be 
no statues of Wellington, Gordon, Jen- 
ner, or George TIT. If warm approval 
of all the acts of such an one and ab- 
solute unanimity were needed, before 
a statue could be raised, there would 
be no statues at all, or none but that 
of Alfred the Great. And, even in his 
case, uniform admiration seems almost 
to dull the public interest: and we per- 
haps want a few grumblers, as Devil’s 
advocates, even for Alfred. 

But just consider those of whom we 
have statues in London already— 
Charles I., James II., James I1.! Rich- 


plies. 


ard Coeur de Lion, George IV.—four of 
the worst Kings ever occupied 
the throne—to say nothing of Francis, 
Duke of Bedford, Benjamin, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the Duke of York of the last cen- 
tury. There would be plenty of black 
balls in the box, if these noble persons 
were submitted to a public ballot. No- 
body asks to have the statue of any of 
these removed—not even that of the 
miscreant James II., whom Macaulay 


who 


describes as “a libertine, narrow in 
understanding, obstinate, harsh, and 
unforgiving”’—one whom the nation 


drove from the throne in favor of the 
present Dynasty. There must be a 
give-and-take in such things. And, if 
the mass of the public can tolerate the 
sight in bronze of a sinister brute like 
James II., we have a right to claim a 
place for one who represents the good 
side of that great national struggle, 
whereof James II. was the incarnation 
of the evil side. 

A memorial of Oliver rests on the 
fact that he was the leader of a move- 
ment which transformed the course of 
English history, and then, for nearly 
five years, Was the paramount fuler of 
three kingdoms at an 
for skilful administration and national 
power. The most ardent Oliverians do 
not to-day pretend to justify many 
things in the Protector’s public action, 
ner do they dream of celebrating him 
as a perfect character. No one now re- 
peats the extravagant hyberboles of 
Carlyle, whose sardonic idolatry tends 
rather to stimulate hostility to the 
memory of Cromwell, not to disarm it. 
But the reaction against Carlyle’s old- 
Cameronian hero-worship seems to be 
going too far: and even some who 
deeply approve the overthrow of the 
Stuart and all that it 


epoch eminent 


absolutism 
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meant in Church and State, rather 
minimize the part that Oliver had in 
the work, and insist on his failure to 
bring the work to its full complete- 
ness. In these days of so much flabby 
theology and playing with medizval- 
ism on one side, of so much conven- 
tional liberalism and pedantic special- 
ism on the other side, the occasion is 
one to insist on the supreme import- 
ance of the entire life of Cromwell in 
the successful evolution of the English 
people. ; 

It is now plain that the Stuart ab- 
solutism in Church and State could not 
have been broken down without Civil 
War. Of that Civil War, one marked 
by a rapid and complete success not 
elsewhere recorded in modern history, 
Cromwell was the soul. All the great 
Dattles were victories of his, were won 
by his genius alone when all seemed 
lost. The conquest of the other two 
kingdoms was also his sole task. No 
one now, even of his most bitter oppo- 
nents, doubts Cromwell’s great place 
as a soldier. But his supreme part in 
the Civil War was much more than 
that of a soldier. The organizing of a 
regular army, having consummate dis- 
cipline and efficiency in all its arms 
and resources, out of the raw farmers 
and workmen hastily enlisted, was 
Cromwell’s own achievement, and was 
perhaps even more decisive than bril- 
liant tactics in the field. But this is to 
siy that, but for Cromwell, the Mon- 
archy and Feudalism might have beat- 
en down the Parliament and people, 
might have established a retrograde 
absolutism and a persecuting Church. 

But it is as the instrument of a great 
political and social evolution, much 
more than as a consummate soldier, 
that we celebrate Cromwell; it is as 
statesman, not as warrior, that he 
stands to-day at the gateway of Par- 
liament, looking down on the minor 
politicians in Parliament Square. We 
are told by some eminent historians of 


the Protcctor that his negative or de- 
structive work was invaluable and 
permanent; his positive and construc- 
tive work was mistaken and evan- 
escent. Part of this statement is a 
mere matter of language; part of it is 
due to the viewing the broad course of 
English history fro: a standpoint 
somewhat too special and narrow. 

What is negative, what is positive 
work, in things political and social? 
Destructive work, in statesmanship, 
provided it be permanent, is ipso facto 
constructive, if it enables the new 
system to form and to grow. As Lu- 
ther, Wickliffe, Latimer were primarily 
destructives in theology, or as Vol- 
taire, Hume, Kant were primarily de- 
structives in metaphysics, though vast 
constructions have grown up on the 
ground which they cleared and laid 
bare, so some of the most mighty 
left at their deaths nothing permanent 
except their decisive work of destruc- 
tion. In societies, to destory the effete, 
at the right time, in the right way, and 
once for all, is to reconstruct. Sulla, 
Attila, Philip II., Robespierre, and Ma- 
rat were mere destructives and anar- 
chists, because their destruction was 
evil, and what they destroyed was des- 
tined to revive. But those who sweep 
away what is destined to perish past 
any revival, and, after finally prepar- 
ing the new ground, design a new type 
of society and show forth an ideal of 
a better world, these men are con- 
structive statesmen, even though their 
direct foundations are entirely modi- 
fied and rebuilt. 

Alexander, Julius Cesar, Charles the 
Great, Godfrey de Bouillon, Louis XI., 
William the Silent, effected memorable 
works of reconstruction. The first 
three transformed the world and the 
whole course of civilization, and the 
latter three made possible great na- 
tional reconstruction. And yet the 
State system, the institutions labori- 
ously founded by each of these quick- 
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ly perished; and hardly one of them 
left anything absolutely permanent 
behind him, unless it were the city 
of Alexandria and the Calendar. If 
we use terms very strictly, and press 
things rigidly, the residuum of their 
entire work may be said to lie in de- 
struction, or negative results. Espe- 
cially would this be true of William 
the Silent, whose whole career was 
one of failure and disappointment; for, 
at his murder, almost everything he 
had toiled to found was crumbling 
away. And yet after three centuries 
the nation he created reveres him as 
its Father, and the British Empire is 
now fighting on the Orange River in 
Africa with the mere offshoot and emi- 
grants from that nation. 

Almost every criticism now urged 
against the statesmanship of the Pro- 
tector, might be made with tenfold 
force against that of William the Si- 
lent. William’s great scheme of uniting 
seventeen provinces utterly failed and 
forever; his attempt to harmonize 
Lutheran and Calvinist, Walloon and 
Hollander, noble and democrat, broke 
down before his own eyes. He turned 
from France to England, from Eng- 
land to Germany, from monarchs to 


‘people, from princes to preachers, 


from magnates to tradesmen. His 
diplomacy was one.long tangle of 
changes, conflicting principles, ever- 
varying combinations, as was that of 
Henry of Navarre, Mazarin, Cavour, 
or Bismarck. The failures, abortive 
schemes, vacillations, high-handed 
acts, and arbitrary blunders imputed 
to the Protector may all be matched 
in the history of these statesmen; and, 
in the case of William the Silent, they 
were tenfold greater. And yet the 
world has long been agreed that Wil- 
liam created a nation, and that his 
negative success has really proved to 
be a positive success of the first order. 

That destructive statesmanship 
should be constructive in result, re- 


quires many important conditions. 
The destruction must be necessary and 
timely; it must be final; it must pre- 
pare a permanent reconstruction. ‘he 
Protectorate fulfilled all these condi- 
tions. Mr. John Morley, in his new 
and fascinating “Life of Cromwell,” 
quotes a sentence of mine wherein I 
speak of Oliver’s success as a con- 
structive statesman. If Mr. Morley 
will look again at chapter xi. of my 
little book he will see that his quota- 
tion omits the most important phrase 
in my sentence. I wrote that Oliver 
was one of the rare order “of construc- 
tive and conservative statesmen.” By 
that I meant that a statesman who, 
after a great revolutionary clearance, 
stems the current of destruction, con- 
serves and .re-establishes order and 
good government, ipso facto constructs 
a new and sounder system. After Wor- 
cester Cromwell was in supreme au- 
thority for exactly-seven years, dur- 
ing which his policy was essentially 
conservative. As he truly said, the 
needs of the time were “Healing and 
Setfling.” For seven years he did heal 
and settle in the only way possible— 
often by arbitrary acts, now and then 
by unjustifiable acts—constantly try- 
ing new methods, but always bent on 
honest settlement. And this seven 
years of heroic, but often abortive, 
striving towards settlement in a con- 
servative, but not a reactionary sense, 
made possible the final Settlement, 
which thirty years later was brought 
about in the time of the third Wilham 
or Crange. 

Although many of the Protector’s 
schemes and arrangements disap- 
peared with him, and some of them be- 
fore him, they were ultimately suc- 
ceeded by institutions of a similar or- 
der and having like purpose, which 
never could have been founded at all 
had not Cromwell’s reforms and ex- 
periments preceded them. Like William 
the Silent. Cromwell failed at times 
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because he was in advance of his age, 
especially in the matter of religious 
equality, official competence, law re- 
form, and the proper spheres of Par- 
liament and Executive. Had Crom- 
well had his way he would have made 
the political system of England akin 
to that of the United States; and in 
my opinion it is a pity he did not have 
his way. But his failure to fall in 
with the Parliamentary system, which 
was hardly established for more than 
a century after his time, was one of 
those failures for which he is deserv- 
ing of honor and not of blame. 

It is quite true that his rule as Pro- 
tector was based on the Army, that 
much of it was oppressive to the de- 
feated party, that it was unconstitu- 
tional, such as could not be permanent- 
ly established in England. Quite true: 
but the effectual destruction of the old 
divine-right Monarchy could not have 
been made decisive in any other way. 
Feudalism could not have been 
crushed by a few defeats in the field. 
And the medizeval régime in law, local 
administration, religious persecutuon, 
and arbitrary taxation could not have 
been broken down without years and 
years of a military régime based on a 
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different spirit. Marston Moor, Nase- 
by, and Worcester ‘were not enough to 
transform England from a Feudal 
Monarchy and semi-Catholic church 
into a free Commonwealth and Protes- 
tant toleration. It needea the five 
years of the greatest ruler that Eng- 
land bas ever known; and if the five 
years had been fifteen it would have 
been better for us now. The govern- 
ment of Scotland was oppressive; the 
conquest of Ireland was atrocious; the 
foreign policy of the Protectorate was 
selfish. But all of these were involved 
in the very nature of the Englishmen 
of that day. To ask of Cromwell 
that he should be of different mould 
was to ask him not to be an English- 
man at all. At any rate, in all this he 
did not go counter to the best hopes 
and aims of the worthiest men of his 
own time and nation. In his fine ad- 
dress, Lord Rosebery has summed up, 
in a curiously happy phrase, the es- 
sential force of Cromwell's nature. He 
was truly “a practical mystic, the most 
terrible and formidable of all combin- 
ations.”” He combined spiritual inspira- 
tion with the energy of a mighty man 
of action. 
Frederic Harrison. 
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Mr. St. George Mivart is reported to 
have written a novel which will be 
published next spring. 


A pretty child’s story is Amy E. 
Blanchard’s “A Sweet Little Maid,” 
which abounds in that attractive detail 
so dear to the heart of the quite small 
girl. The heroine, Dimple, is endowed 
with a set of playmates, a charming 
home, dolls and dolls’ finery of every 
description, white candy-boxes piled 


with marshmallows, and, in short, all 
the dainty and lavish paraphernalia that 
a child reader, living in a fanciful “doll- 
world,” could possibly crave. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 


To Mr. Spielman’s researches in old 
volumes of Punch for fugitive Thack- 
erayana are now added what is called 
“The New Thackeray Book.” This is 
composed of Thackeray’s contributions 
to the National Standard and the Con- 
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stitutional. One wonders how much 
farther these exhumations are to be 
carried. 


English authors have been in the 
habit of presenting her Majesty the 
Queen with luxuriously-bound copies 
of their works. Sir Arthur Bigge, 
however, has recently written to a 
Scottish publisher, in behalf of her 
Majesty, stating that she prefers to re- 
ceive books in the binding in which 
they are published. 


The children’s books of the present 
season are somewhat curtly dismissed 
by a critic in the Pall Mall Gazette 
with the following lines:— 


He thought he saw a flock of owls 
That made a dismal noise: 

He looked again, and found it was 
More books for girls and boys: 

“Treacle in print,” he said, “and oh! 
How soon that diet cloys!” 


An epigram beginning “Froude in- 
forms the Scottish youth,” which has 
long been in private circulation, is 
printed for the first time by the Acad- 
emy. It runs thus:— 


Froude informs the Scottish youth 

Parsons have small regard for truth; 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 

That History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign? 
A brief reflection solves the mystery: 

Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 
And Kingsley goes to Froude for 

history. 


An exciting story that has for one of 
many thrilling scenes the fight between 
Old Ironsides and the Guerriére is Cy- 
rus Townsend Brady’s “For the Free- 
dom of the Sea.” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) The hero, Captain Blakely Fair- 
ford of the American navy, has a half- 
brother in command of a British frig- 
ate. With graphic, vigorous accounts 
of sea fights and tantalizing love 
affairs, the story is thoroughly enjoy- 


able. The two heroines, one British 
and one American, are admirably por- 
trayed, and the historical episodes are 
stirringly told. 


That captivating story of a bright lit- 
tle Irish immigrant, “Where’s Nora?” 
which many magazine readers remem- 
ber with affection, finds a welcome 
place in the latest collection of Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s work. In “The Queen's 
Twin and Other Tales,” which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. publish, there is even 
more diversity of interest than is usual 
in Miss Jewett’s books, and there lacks 
nothing of the truthfulness that is al- 
ways expected in whatever pictures of 
New England life she paints with her 
firm and delicate touch. 


An especially clever and refreshing 
book is Charles Battell Loomis’s ‘The 
Four-Masted Cat-Boat,’ which the 
Century Co. publishes. It is a collec- 
tion of short and irresistibly droll 
sketches, well charged with “hits,” 
and these hits of a most effective char- 
acter. Sherlock Holmes and the dia- 
lect writers, authors of sea-faring tales, 
and venders of old jokes are aimed at, 
among a multitude of others; but quite 
as satisfactory as these are the little 
squibs on every-day people and fads, 
many of which will be in demand for 
reading aloud. 


In “The Surface of Things” (Small, 
Maynard & Co., publishers), many 
problems, ethical and social, are dealt 
with in a spirit of unusual earnestness. 
The first of this group of short stories, 
“The Rudeness of the Hon. Richard 
Leatherhead,” is not only readable, but 
provocative of an interesting discus- 
sion with regard to the extent to which 
a man’s separate acts are to be held as 
indicative of his real worth or lack of 
worth, and the amount of penalty that 
shall be visited upon them. That 
the “rudeness” in question was one 
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which a multitude of men would have 
overlooked in the end, makes the high 
ground taken by the man in the book 
only the more inspiriting. 


A book against which the charge of 
“lack of variety” cannot be made is one 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, “True 
Stories of Heroic Lives.” The quality 
of heroism is not limited here to deeds 
of valor on battlefields, or even to cases 
of civic righteousness; though the book 
opens with a short biography of Ad- 
miral Dewey, and contains a number of 
other sketches that have to do with a 
soldier’s courage, a trained nurse’s un- 
selfishness, or a politician’s good faith. 
One is glad to see the story of Booker 
T. Washington given its rightful promi- 
nence in these pages. 


The collection of Henry Drummond’s 
addresses, which Dodd, Mead & Co. 
publish under the title, ““The New Evan- 
gelism,” consists largely of material un- 
revised by the author, and not intended 
for publication. It is well worth pub- 
lishing, and perhaps all the more inter- 
esting because these talks still retain 
so plainly the original form in which 
they were given. The last of the series, 
“Spiritual Diagnosis,” is peculiarly in 
Prof Drummond’s manner, and his sug- 
gestions as to the future of mission 
work, in an address on foreign mis- 
sions at Glasgow, are as useful to-day 
as when first set forth. 


A quaint and charming group of 
eandle-light stories is “Tales of an Old 
Chateau,” by Marguerite Bouvet. 
These are said to be founded on in- 
cidents that actually occurred during 
the period of the French Revolution, 
and they are told, in a style at once 
noble and exquisite, as if the good 
grand’maman herself were repeating 
them to the children; and nothing that 
is too harrowing or repulsive for young 
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ears is allowed to mar them. One of 
the rarest is “Saint Geneviéve’s Well,” 
the story of a child’s fidelity and sacri- 
fice. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


A detailed and affectionate study of 
bee-life is Margaret Warner Morley’s 
“The Honey-Makers,” published by A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Here are described 
the physiology of the bee, its domestic 
habits, its methods of work, the prod- 
ucts of its toil, its relations with the 
plant world, and its treatment by peo- 
ple who undertake to direct its ways, 
while a charming collection of myths 
and literary curiosities on the subject 
of bees complete a practical, and at the 
same time entertaining, volume. The 
illustrations are by the author herself, 
and are both educational and decora- 
tive. 


Prince Kropotkin’s ‘“‘Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is certainly one of the most re- 
markable autobiographies of the pres- 
ent generation. It is remarkable 
equally in the career described and in 
the temper in which the story is told. 
Under happier circumstances, perhaps 
in any other country than Russia, 
Prince Kropotkin would have led the 
placid life of a student of science. As 
it was, his sympathies led him into agi- 
tations for which Russia knows no 
lighter penalty than imprisonment or 
exile. He has had many thrilling ex- 
periences, and has lived in close rela- 
tions with many different types of peo- 
ple; yet with all that he has himself 
borne, and with all that he has seen 
others bear, he is still the mild-man- 
nered man of science. His book gives 
the reader an interior view of Russian 
life and politics, and with it many 
glimpses of a most charming personal- 
ity. A portion of the book has ap- 
peared serially in the Atlantic Monthly, 
but the author has added fresh mate- 
rial. 





